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“THE KILT’S MY DELIGHT!” 


Wool from the mountain, dyes from the 
vale; 
Loom in the clachan, peat-fires 
bright; 

To every strand of it some old tale— 
Oh, the tartan kilt is my delight! 
Went to its spinning brave songs of 

Lorn, 
Its hues from the berry and herb 
were spilt; 
Lilts of the forest and glee of morn 
Are in his walking who wears the 
kilt. 


For priest nor clerk nor merchant men 
Nor biders at home was the pleating 
pressed, 
But for the loins of those who ken 
Hill-wandering, offspring of the mist, 
Wood-trackers, waders of wild streams, 
The world their pillow, their roof 
the night; 
Who sleeps in tartan has high dreams, 
Oh, the kilt of the Highlands is my 
delight! 


I will put on me that gallant gear, 
Brave first garb of the human kind, 

Travel the moors and the hills of deer, 
And feel on my body the kiss of the 

wind. 

Be it melting heat or the driven sleet, 
Kings to stand with or foes to fight, 

Dance in the shealing or death to meet, 
Oh, the darling kilt is my delight! 

Neil Munro. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. © 


MADONNA MIA. 


She is more beautiful than summer 
morn, 
Than all the magic of forgotten 
years, 
Within her deep gray eyes is wonder 
born, 
And gleams of mirth soil mist of 
hidden tears. 


Hers is the silence of the summer sky, 
And hers the mystery of wind and 
star, 
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Within her heart sweet hidden treas- 
ures lie, 
And all the glory of all things that 
are. 


With firm, unfaltering step she goes 
her way, 
And guards her soul with calm un- 
ceasing care, 
Hides in her heart the dream of Yester- 
day, 
And smiles to find the present pass- 
ing fair. 


And I have made for her a little shrine, 
All white and blue and soft with 
shadow stir, 
Where, in the glimmer of the candle 
shine, 
My soul may kneel awhile and wor- 
ship her. 
Alice W. Linford. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE FAIRIES HAVE NEVER A 
PENNY TO SPEND. 


The fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven’t a thing put by, 
But theirs is the dower of bird’and of 
flower, 
And theirs are the earth and the 
sky. 
And though you should live in a paiace 
of gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the fairies 
are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began 
They have danced like a ribbon of 
flame, 
They have sung their song through ~— 
centuries long, 4 
And yet it is never the same. 
And though you be foolish or though 
you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the fairies 
are 
And never as old. 
R. F. 
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IN BERLIN DURING THREE YEARS OF THE WAR. 


It seems strange to think that I, an 
Australian, born in 1865, in Hobart, 
Tasmania, with*a father an Irish sea- 
captain of County Armagh, should 
have spent so many years in exile in 
Prussia. For exile my Australian 
wife and I increasingly felt our sojourn 
there to be as the years went by. It 
must have been the Celtic strain in my 
blood that filled me, even as a boy, 
with a desire to visit “strange strandes.”’ 
Later on Carlyle directed this romantic 
longing to Germany. Bach, Schubert 
and Beethoven completed the spell of 
my enchantment. ‘A post-graduate 
scholarship in Modern Languages from 
the University of Melbourne made it 
possible for me to realize my dream 
and visit the old universities of Central 
Europe. So it came about that I 
found myself in Berlin, sitting at the 
feet of men like Zupitzka, Treitschke, 
Curtius and Herman Grimm. After 
an absence of nearly three years, 
spent partly in Italy and Greece, I 
returned to Australia, where I took up 
teaching as a profession. The life of a 
schoolmaster, however, under the con- 
ditions then prevailing, was uncon- 
genial to me, and when after some 
years a lectureship at. the University 
of Kénigsberg was offered me, through 
the mediation of my Berlin friend, 
Professor Herman Grimm, with whom 
I had remained in correspondence, I 
accepted it. A year later I was called 
to a similar post at the University of 
Berlin, a position which I retained 
until the outbreak of war in 1914. In 
the year 1908 the title of Professor was 
conferred upon me. 

Herman Grimm was the only Ger- 
man with whom I ever formed a real 
friendship. He was, too, the only 
German I ever met who represented to 
me the Germany of my dreams. The 
son of one of those two brothers who 


wrote the Fairy Tales, he always 
seemed to me to be the last represen- 
tative of a great dying German 
tradition. Like an island he stood out 
against the inrushing tide of Prussian 
materialism. I understand now, as I 
did not in those days, Herman Grimm’s 
reverence for Emerson and his desire 
to make Emerson known to Germany. 
He had formed a plan for a great 
translation of Emerson’s works into 
German in which I was to collaborate 
with him, but in the early summer of 
1901 death put an end to his Sisyphus 
visions and Young Germany took 
Nietzsche instead of Emerson as its 
mentor. . . . I still remember the look 
of quizzical distress on Grimm’s face 
one day at table in 1900, when a 
certain typically Prussian Geheimrat 
X who was present described how he 
and his fellow-officers in the Franco- 
Prussian War had amused them- 
selves by shying the champagne bot- 
tles they had just emptied against 
the old faience stove of the chateau 
in which they were quartered. Joachim, 
the violinist, was there, and with 
Frau von Keudel had been playing 
Bach to us, and the story jarred. 


From August 4, 1914, till May 23, 
1917, I was a civil prisoner in the 
German capital. From November 6, 
1914, till March 10, 1915, I was in- 
terned in that horrible place of cold, 
eternal twilight, hunger, and Prussian 
bullying which the German newspapers 
call the ‘“‘idyllically situated English 
camp of Ruhleben.”” From the day of 
my release from the Camp till the day I 
left Berlin I was permitted to reside— 
still of course as a civil prisoner— 
under police supervision in my own 
flat in the quiet little Flotow Strasse 
on the edge of the Tiergarten, so close 
to the Spree that the thousands of 
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seagulls which have of late taken to 
wintering in Berlin could daily wheel 
and scream round our balcony for 
food. The police-station at which my 
wife and I had to report ourselves 
twice daily (I applied in vain for 
permission to report myself only once 
a day) was fortunately just across 
the road from our house and the police 
and I came to tolerate each other 
good-humoredly as mutual bores. These 
officials could be pleasant enough, 
deceptively pleasant, on occasion, but 
I never forgot in dealing with them 
that underneath their correct uniform 
and their smiles lay the unscrupulous 
bully. Often enough I saw specimens 
of it in their treatment of the poorer 
classes and particularly of women who 
came to them with their humble 
grievances. 

My wife and I were supposed to 
remain within our own four walls from 
8 p.m. till 6 a.m. I must confess, 
however, and I can do so at this 
distance without trepidation, that 
my habits were more nocturnal during 
this period than they had ever been in 
times of peace; for, having suddenly 
become willy-nilly a man of leisure, I 
could, whenever I chose, go out in the 
evening to concert, theater, lecture or 
café, and I did so without further ado. 
It was in the cafés that I could see the 
English papers, our greatest solace in 
those long months of the Hun terror. 
How often did I wish, while reading 
the English parliamentary reports, 
that our Snowdens, Outhwaites, Ram* 
say Macdonalds and others of that ilk 
could change places with me fora 
while and perhaps be converted from 
their folly by knowing Germany and 
Germany’s ruthless aspirations at first- 
hand. Occasionally Germans who 
saw me reading the English papers 
would take me for an American and 
ask me how I thought the War was 
going to end. Until experience showed 
me the absolute hopelessness, not to 





say danger, of arguing against their 
prejudices, I used to try, as tactfully 
as possible, to put the standpoint of 
the Allies before them. Repeated 
observation, however, showed me that 
their minds were so inoculated with 
the dogmas of their own Press that 
they were absolutely immune te all 
outside influences and to all alien 
enlightenment. The constant reiter- 
ation by Chancellor, M.P.s and news- 
papers of the statement that Germany 
had been forced to take up arms in 
self-defense against an alliance of 
Powers jealous of German diligence, 
German science and German success, 
and bent upon Germany’s overthrow 
and spoliation, had done its work. 
It thus came about that the German 
Government could, within a few 
months of the outbreak of war, allow 
café readers to have access to enemy 
newspapers with perfect safety. The 
Times, in spite of all the abuse the 
Germans shower upon it, is undoubted- 
ly the most respected and the most 
attentively read and studied of all the 
English newspapers in Berlin. I even 
know of German schoolmasters who 
have The Times read and discussed 
in class as an English exercise by the 
boys in their Gymnasien. The Daily 
News and Manchester Guardian, though 
never seen in the cafés, are regarded 
as the most useful for purposes of 
quotation in the German Press. In 
some cafés, instead of The Times, one 
meets with the Daily Telegraph, or 
the Daily Mail. : 

As a rule English papers were at 
least five days old before we saw 
them, and one must add, there were 
frequent gaps, perhaps intentional, 
when they did not get through at all. 
In February 1917, when the U-boats 
began their new campaign, the cock- 
sure waiters, who knew that I was 
English, rather laughed at me for 
imagining that the London ‘papers 
would continue to come through. I 














enjoyed their discomfiture when after 
a week or so they had once more to 
hand me out The Times. Its arrival, 
though irregular, showed that the 
seas were not yet entirely closed to 
British shipping, as the German public 
then fondly believed. 

French and Italian papers, tco, 
such as Le Figaro, Le Temps, Le Matin 
and the Corriére della Sera, were 
diligently read, as their thumbed and 
ragged appearance clearly signified. 
The Swiss, Dutch, and Scandinavian 
papers were also much in demand and 
I was sorry when the Censor’s ban 
was put upon what the Germans 
called the “mendacious” Journal de 
Genéve. American papers hung on 
the rack almost unread. No one ever 
seemed to read the Continental Times 
either, a paper printed in English and 
loudly proclaiming itself the only 
American organ on the Continent, a 
title which it has had to drop since 
America came in. This nondescript 
journal has, since the beginning of the 
War, been subsidized by the German 
Government and used for anti-English 
propaganda among the Irish and 
German-Americans. It is the property 
of a very chic Viennese woman, the 
divorced wife of an English journalist. 
In the early days of the War when all 
Germany was in a frenzy to shout 
what it called the “Truth” into 
American ears, this most virtuous 
lady could be seen in all her elegance, 
standing on the footpath outside the 
Hotel Adlon, trying to sell copies of 
her paper to the rich Americans then 
crowding the hotel en route for the 
United States. Near her as henchman 
stood a sandwichman flaunting the 
Stars and Stripes and carrying over 
his arm a sheaf of copies of this hire- 
ling journal which persisted with such 
effrontery in sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

This tolerance of foreign newspapers 
did not extend, be it remarked, to 
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books or pamphlets frankly discussing 
in German the origins of the War. 
The book J’accuse, written by a 
German in German, was absolutely 
taboo throughout Germany. I had a 
copy lent me surreptitiously in Berlin, 
with much whispering and rolling of 
eyes to signify the danger of being 
caught with it in one’s possession. 
Its own cover had been torn off and 
replaced by another bearing the inno- 
cent title Englische Grammatik fir 
Anfanger—English Grammar for Begin- 
ners. At the house of a Socialist M.P. 
I was also shown, as a particular deli- 
cacy reserved only for the elect, a 
volume of Raemaekers’ cartoons. 

I remember, too, how at the house 
of an Independent Socialist, in the 
earlier days of the War, Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht stood forward with a copy 
of the English Blue Book in his hand, 
as the accuser of Germany’s perfidy. 
With the strange mixture of meekness 
and apostolic fire that characterizes 
him, he mercilessly showed up the 
mendacity of the doctored reports of 
the German White Book, liber albus 
puris nivibus candidior. He alone of all 
the members of the Reichstag present 
on that tragic 4th of August had had 
intelligence and above all moral cour- 
age enough to protest against the 
Great Crime. ‘What,’’ someone in 
the room asked him, “do you really 
suppose our Government reckoned with 
England’s coming into the War?” 
“Goodness knows!” he said. ‘They 
are stupid enough for anything. But 
anyone with a grain of political in- 
sight must have seen that there was 
no other course open to England.” 

Liebknecht, as I saw from the way 
in which he quoted the Blue Book, 
was thoroughly familiar with English, 
and his beautiful and talented Russian 
wife, who was present, told me that 
he had spent much of his boyhood in 
England. I also learned from her 
that he was a direct descendant of 
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Luther and that his decidedly Jewish 
appearance was due to his having had 
a Jewish mother. 

When next I saw Liebknecht he was 
in uniform and had just returned in an 
emaciated condition from the Russian 
Front where he had been wounded 
while digging trenches. Most soldiers 
of his age, he was 45, were employed 
far behind the Front, but he, like a 
modern Uriah, had been sent by his 
Kaiser as near to the firing line as was 
possible without raising a scandal in the 
Reichstag. Clad in the ugly uniform 
of the Schipper, with his narrow 
stooping shoulders, réugh black curly 
hair and sun-tanned but pallid face, 
he cut a sorry figure, and was greeted 
with shouts of friendly laughter as he 
entered the room where we were sit- 
ting. Two other Socialist members of 
Parliament were present, both of whom 
had advanced to the rank of corporal, 
and Liebknecht, who was just a plain 
private, slyly apologized for his em- 
barrassment in the presence of supe- 
riors. In the course of the evening a 
large envelope was brought to him 
from his office with one of the famous 
red paper “Gott strafe England”’ seals 
pasted on the back. The envelope 
was handed round and added to the 
mirth of this un-Prussian assembly. 

A short time later, Liebknecht was 
arrested on the Potsdamer Platz 
and has since been wearing convict’s 
clothes and making boots in a Berlin 
jail. Once a month his wife was 
allowed to see him through the grille. 
I wonder if there is any other pro- 
letariat in the world that would with- 
out a murmur have permitted the one 
leader they had who had the courage 
of his convictions to be treated as von 
Kessel has treated Liebknecht. 

In those August days of terror of 
1914, when the Government, through 
the Press, had wilfully lashed the 
people into a state of fanatical sus- 
picion against everything ‘English, 
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Russian, and French, every American 
displayed his colors in his buttonhole 
as a protection. I do not for a moment 
doubt the rumors of those days that 
credited the infuriated mob with deeds 
of violence and even murder done on 
foreigners suspected of being ‘“‘spies.’’ 
Such occurrences were winked at by 
the police and methodically hushed 
up by the papers, until at last it was 
found that the mob in its zeal for the 
safety of the Fatherland had mauled 
and ill-treated even irreproachable 
German officers who happened to be 
wearing some less familiar uniform! 
Some of the men in Ruhleben, too, who 
were marched across the Potsdamer 
Platz on their way to the Berlin jail 
on that fateful 6th of November, tell 
how they walked in fear of their lives, 
prodded with bayonets, struck at 
with sticks and spat upon by the 
jeering crowd. 

After the internment of the English 
and French this spy mania to a great 
extent died down for lack of objects 
on which to vent itself. But even 
today, on every railway platform and 
in every railway carriage, in ’buses 
and trams, in the theaters and concert 
halls, in every café and place of busi- 
ness, down to the most insignificant 
little greengrocers’ shops, the police 
have posted up in two-inch letters 
“Vorsicht bei Gesprdchen—Spionenge- 
fahr!”—“Mind what you say—There 
may be spies about!” I have no doubt 
there are also such placards in London 
and elsewhere, but if there are, I have 
not yet had time to search them out. 

In the first weeks of the War Ger- 
mans, soldiers and civilians alike, were 
inclined to talk very freely. Now they 
are exceedingly reticent, not only to 
the neutral and the stranger within 
their gates, but even in talking to their 
own countrymen. The constant of- 
ficial warnings in the newspapers and 
on the advertisement columns at 
the street corners have helped in 
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no small measure to produce this 
effect. I have frequently traveled in 
compartments full of muddy-looking 
soldiers coming home on leave, on the 
Berlin Metropolitan, and never heard 
a thing of any interest. In London, 
on the other hand, I have been struck 
by the talkativeness and trustfulness 
of many of our soldiers returning from 
the Front. In the hands of a spy, 
man or woman, these unsuspecting 
men would be easily pumped. This at 
least is my personal impression. Here 
in Hampstead where I live I often 
see Germans, sometimes of hypocritical 
types that I have reason particularly 
to loathe—men whom, if I had any 
power, I would cause to be interned 
without a moment’s delay. 

The Chauvinistic rage that in those 
days wreaked itself upon everything 
foreign led to a most comical campaign 
against English and French, words 
that had for convenience’ sake become 
naturalized members of the German 
vocabulary. They were hooted out by 
the score, but before I left Berlin many 
of them were, humorously enough, 
being quietly restored to the Father- 
land’s lexicons. The German purists 
sought in vain for a substitute for the 
word “sport,” for instance. They had, 
too, to their chagrin to confess that 
they had no German equivalent for 
the word “gentleman,” and the little 
word ‘“‘cakes,’’ which is everywhere in 
use as the German for “biscuits,” 
absolutely floored the radical reform- 
ers of the Deutscher Sprachverein. A 
prize was even offered to the inventor 
of the best substitute for the offensive 
term, and the competition brought 
forth all sorts of monstrous, poly- 
sy labic Teutonisms, that only excited 
laughter. Finally the wiseacres of the 
League had to let the intruder remain, 
but they disguised it as Keks, and 
your Berliner may now, without a 
qualm, once more ask for a Keks, 
which he comically uses as a singular. 
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Great difficulty was experienced, too, 
in rooting out the word Adieu, which 
before the war was the only word 
ever used in North Germany for 
“Goodbye.” For a time attempts 
were made to replace it with the 
expression Gott strafe England, but 
common ‘sense has now accepted Auf 
Wiedersehen as preferable. At _ the- 
police-station one day, a neighboring 
Portierfrau, who knew my nationality, 
for my special benefit sharply rebuked 
her departing companion for using 
the word Adieu. “Ach was,’ she 
called after her, “Adieu sagt man 
nicht mehr. Das ist englisch’’—‘‘You 
oughtn’t to say Adieu. It’s English!” 

In comparing the street pictures 
presented by London and Berlin, 
nothing strikes me more in London, 
than the immense number of men on 
leave and of convalescents and 
wounded wandering about at will. 
The soldiers in Berlin seem to have 
far less freedom. The military authori- 
ties there seem to go to the other 
extreme and the men are not only kept 
within the lazaret enclosures but are 
forbidden to have any intercourse or 
exchange words with the people passing 
in the street. In London the lack of 
protection from all the harpies that 
gather together to prey upon the 
soldiers at such times as these just 
takes my breath away. The military 
authorities in Berlin, recognizing the 
peril from loose women that threat- 
ened their men, took the problem in 
hand with characteristic energy at an 
early stage of the War and published a 
list of cafés, restaurants and picture 
shows that were absolutely forbidden 
to men in uniform. Certain notorious 
quarters of the town were quite closed 
to soldiers and all questionable female 
characters were mercilessly cleared 
away from the streets. England, too, I 
believe, is waking up to the gravity of 
this terrible social danger, and there 
is a longing that some statesman may 
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arise with sufficient wisdom, will and 
energy to grapple with it. Our mis- 
fortune is that we so often get amateur 
statesmen, who are gifted with the 
art of locking the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen. We want 
some one who will not shirk thorough- 
going prophylactic measures. .If the 
liberty of certain worthless persons 
seems to suffer in the process, what 
matter! 


On the morning of November 6, 
1914, at about 6 o’clock, while it was 
still pitch-dark, I was awakened by 
an ominous ring at the front door. A 
belted and revolvered policeman was 
standing on the mat. ‘Herr Profes- 
sor,” he said, ‘‘my instructions are to 
arrest you and take you to the Stadt- 
vogtei Prison.’’ Ishowed him into my 
study and gave him a big old Luther 
Bible to pass the time with while I 
was packing. It has occurred to me 
since that he might have preferred a 
cup of coffee and aroll. As I, together 
with this immaculately gloved and 
Kaiser-mustached individual, walked 
along the streets, carrying my heavy 
portmanteau, a group of hussies in a 
public-house doorway, evidently tak- 
ing me for some breaker of the law, 
asked my escort, “What’s the bloke 
been pinched for?” 

At last I found myself in a large 
stuffy guardroom, full of the non- 
descript Continental crew that in the 
far-off, pre-War days went by thename 
of British subjects. I spent the morn- 
ing alone in a cell of the prison and 
early in the afternoon we were all 
trudged through the streets carrying 
our luggage and bedding to the rail- 
way station, and entrained for Ruhle- 
ben, a bedraggled and motley crowd. 
I. remember how unromantic and 
tiresome it all seemed to me. 

On the way to the railway station 
an. additional touch of the comical 
was given to this Falstaffian army of 
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ours. A little German Landsturm 
man, who had been ordered to join 
up that morning and who was rather 
late in reporting himself at his center, 
supposed that our procession was the 
one he ought to have been in and, in 
order to escape punishment for his 
tardy arrival, smuggled himself into 
our ragged lines. Once there, there 
was no escape for him, and he had 
willy-nilly to come with us to Ruhleben, 
where it took him till nightfall to 
prove that he had wrongfully assumed 
the privileges of a British subject. 
And in Ruhleben itself, what a hurly- 
burly! What curiosity as to where 
we were to live and what a rush for the 
few stables where camp beds with 
mattresses were provided, and what 
laughter, curses and disgust when 
many found that they had to sleep in 
horseboxes with merely a litter of 
loose straw on the concrete, or in 
crowded lofts on dirty and evil-smelling 
sacks of straw that had already been 
used. Next morning some had. tales 
to tell of mice and rats that had been 
running over them in the night, but 
those in the horseboxes had the best of 
it. The names of the departed steeds 
still stood on the iron sliding doors, 
Morenga, Heather Bell, Montezuma, 
Water Witch and the rest of them, 
“each box guaranteed,’’ men joked, 
“to hold one horse or six Englishmen.’’ 
Some of the men brought in from 
more distant parts of Germany had 
on the way been subjected to all sorts 
of insults and indignities. Poor W., a 
Glasgow man of fifty-three years of 
age, was thrust, as a kind of Prussian 
joke, into a luggage van where trunks 
and boxes were jeeringly piled up 
around him till only his head and 
shoulders were free. In this plight he 
had to travel from Strassburg to 
Halle, where they released him bruised 
and fainting after a journey of many 
hours. During the long nights we 
heard his constant moan, ‘They'll 
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never let me out, they’ll never let me 
out.’”’ His mind grew so deranged 
that at last the authorities were 
induced to promise that, as he was a 
man of means, he should be sent to a 
sanatorium for mental cases. Un- 
fortunately, on the day appointed 
for his transfer, Herr B., one of the 
naturalized Germans in the Camp, 
tried to commit suicide by cutting 
his throat and had to be sent that 
afternoon to Neuruppin, the Berlin 
Bedlam. In order to save himself the 
trouble of treating the two cases 
separately, the Kommandant sent 
poor W. to Neuruppin, too, and in less 
than three weeks he was dead. Up 
to the time of his internment he had 
been an absolutely sane and healthy 
man and was, I have heard, highly 
respected in the part of Germany 
where he lived as a kind-hearted 
employer and a benefactor of the 
poor. 

In the second week of our intern- 
ment, permission was given to me, 
on my promising not to attempt to 
escape, to go across from the Camp to 
the sick bay some two hundred yards 
away on the other side of the road, 
to carry out any little commissions 
necessary for the men lying there. 
These buildings had formerly been 
used by the North German Lloyd as a 
railway station where the thousands 
of verminous Galicians and Poles 
could be bathed and have their 
clothes fumigated on their way to the 
clean, new world of America. The 
patients were, I found, a wretchedly 
neglected little band. Beds they had, 
it is true, and more space to move 
about in than the men in the stabies, 
and there was a poorly heated stove 
in each room; but of nursing there was 
none. There were neither medicines 
nor medical appliances of any sort 
available. In one room, a little 
more comfortable than the others, 
because the inmates could afford to 
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tip the solitary soldier in attendance, 
a group of men with heart trouble, 
who had been taking the Kur at 
Nauheim, were passing the time by 
playing cards. In another room 
jumbled together in sickening help- 
lessness were cases of pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
asthma. In a third room I found a 
man with no clothes on but a thin 
shirt and cotton. trousers—his whole 
belongings—and another poor fellow, 
an epileptic, almost as scantily clad, 
shivering and trying to warm himself 
near the stove. In the beds lay men 
more or less helpless with asthma and 
lung trouble. 

One of the most pitiful cases was 
that of John Bowditch of Bristol, a 
stoker who had been taken at Ham- 
burg early in August, and whose hard 
treatment on the hulks had brought on 
pneumonia. He was, when I saw him, 
just able to give his wife’s name and 
address and ask me to write to her. 
His food, a little black bread of the 
coarsest description and a cup of black 
coffee, lay untouched beside him. He 
had no attendance except that of the 
other sick men in the ward for whom, 
in spite of their kindness, he was, 
especially in the night, a great trial. 
The poor fellow was evidently doomed, 
though good nursing could, perhaps, 
have saved him. On my way back 
to the Camp after one of my daily 
visits I met the Herr Oberstabsarzt, 
Dr. Reich. I accosted him and 
begged him to have Bowditch removed 
to a proper hospital, if necessary at 
the expense of the British Government. 
‘“‘Who the devil are you?” he demanded 
with a scowl. I told him. ‘We have 
no hospital beds and no ambulances 
to spare for such cases, and what’s 
more, I’ll thank you in future to mind 
your own business.” I took some 
milk and biscuits and such light food 
as I could procure over to Bowditch 
and managed to smuggle a ecard into 
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Berlin to my wife, asking her to draw 
the attention of the American Em- 
bassy to this case and to the fact 
that there was ap absolute lack of all 
medicaments and proper invalid nour- 
ishment in the so-called lazaret. My 
wife was told by Miss G., an Anglo- 
German lady who had charge of the 
British Relief Department, that it 
was extremely dangerous to mention 
such things and that my wife would 
cause trouble not only to herself but 
to the Camp if she came with any 
such tales. It was not till long after- 
wards that the American Embassy 
discovered the evils of the lazaret. 
Three days later John Bowditch died 
and when I went across that morning 
to the lazaret, I found his Crimean 
shirt lying in the snow on the ground 
near the door waiting to be burned. 
One of ‘the patients pointed out to me 
the clusters of lice with which it was 
covered. I shuddered to think that 
the poor fellow had evidently never 
had his shirt changed from the day he 
was taken prisoner in August_to the 
day he died, and I suppose had been 
‘ too weak to say a word to me about it. 

As this was the first death in the 
Camp the Germans, who, like their 
Kaiser, love theatricality and philan- 
thropic posing above everything, de- 
cided that the dead fireman should 
have an impressive funeral, at the 
éxpense of the British Government, 
of course. On the morning of the 
interment light snow had fallen. The 
4500 men in Camp were lined up in 
columns of fours in front of their 
barracks. The German officers and 
soldiers had donned parade uniform 
and poor John Bowditch’s body in a 
fine coffin of polished oak, on a hearse 
drawn by two black horses, was 
driven into the Camp to where the 
German Kommandant with his officers 
stood in all their glory. Beside them 
stood the doctor who had murdered 
this Englishman. All of them with 
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their heels together and their hands 
raised to the salute in ostentatious 
homage to Death as the hearse was 
driven past them! Then in long 
winding Dantean lines we prisoners 
filed by, with bared heads. No one in 
Camp guessed the irony and pity of it, 
for none of them had ever heard the 
name of this fireman, neglected and 
allowed to die because he was a 
British sailor, and of that lice-clotted 
shirt that had been burned in front of 
the lazaret. 

After my release from Ruhleben, I 
at once tried to bring the state of 
affairs prevailing in the Camp to the 
knowledge of the American Embassy, 
but in the official who had specially to 
deal with the interests of the British 
prisoners interned in Germany I found, 
to my great disappointment, a not 
very sympathetic listener. He seemed 
honestly to believe that the state of 
affairs in the British camps in Germany 
was not a whit worse than that pre- 
vailing in the German camps in 
England and that that was sufficient 
reason for not bestirring himself in the 
matter. No facts that I could adduce 
moved him one jot from his stand- 
point. It was a fortunate thing for 
our men that some of his younger 
colleagues were more ready to judge 
English grievances on their merits. 
Though young and inexperienced they 
did their best. I was, I am glad to 
say, able to enlist the sympathies of a 
broad-minded member of the Reich- 
stag, a Minority Socialist, in the cause 
of the.civil prisoners, who up till then 
had had no one to claim justice for 
them or publicly to advocate their 
rights as human beings. Little as his 
ardent protests have availed, this man, 
Dr. Oskar Cohn, has earned the 
gratitude of many helpless and inno- 
cent men, and some day the humaner 
souls of Germany, now blinded, sub- 
merged, and inarticulate, will be thank- - 
ful to him that at least one man out 
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of their midst was brave enough to 
take this odium upon himself in the 
name of humanity. 

John Bowditch, by the way, was 
one of the 1200 British seamen who 
were trapped in German ports before 
the beginning of the War by a char- 
acteristically shameful trick of von 
Tirpitz. These sailors are still prisoners 
at Ruhleben. One of the English 
sea-captains told me that when, at 
the end of July 1914, things began to 
look threatening, they determined to 
get out of German waters as soon as 
possible. Several large cargo steamers 
left Hamburg for home on the 29th of 
July, others a day later, but they 
never saw the coast of England, nor 
did they even reach the open sea, for 
German gunboats, patrolling the 
estuary of the Elbe, suddenly smitten 
with a strange anxiety for the safety 
of British shipping, stopped them and 
forbade them to put out to. sea, 
alleging that it was quite out of the 
question to permit ships to venture 
out, as the: Russians had sown mines 
at the mouth of the river. The British 
skippers were told that they must 
on no account make use of their 
wireless apparatus, the reason given 
being that they might unwittingly 
interfere with the measures for coastal 
defense. They were kept tacking 
about inside the estuary until England 
had declared war, whereupon the 
boats were triumphantly brought into 
Hamburg as prizes of war and their 
crews taken prisoner. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether our gentle and Quixotic Govern- 
ment of those days was aware of this 
particular stratagem of von Tirpitz’s 
when it proclaimed that German 
shipping in English ports should be 
allowed so many days of grace in 
which to leave our waters. We did not 
quite realize then what war meant. 
Our romantic War Office even went 
so far as to permit German officers 
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who had -left Germany before the 
outbreak of war, and whom our Navy 
had captured on the high seas, to go 
to America on parole, the sole condi- 
tion being that they should remain 
there for the duration of the War. 
Geheimrat H. of Berlin blandly told 
me that the British Government had 
very kindly allowed his nephew, 
Oberleutnant Hecker, an officer of the 
General Staff, to go to Washington, 
where he was doing most useful work 
at the German Embassy. This young 
officer had been captured by us on his 
way to rejoin Dr. Solf in Samoa. I 
cannot help wondering whether he 
was among Count Bernstorff’s staff 
who were given safe-conduct to Berlin. 
And there were other similar cases of 
our magnanimity. 

Here was a strange contrast—our 
Government releases German officers 
captured after the outbreak of war, 
while the German Government interns 
British civilians captured before the 
outbreak of war. 

Month after month I saw these 
Ruhleben seamen of ours go squelching 
past my barracks in columns of fours 
on their daily half-mile tramp for a 
basin of coffee, and I have still in my 
ears the spirited, rhythmical clank, 
clank of their wooden clogs over the 
ice and frozen mud in that first war 
winter. They were a rough, hard- 
bitten, weather-beaten band, these 
inarticulate men of our Mercantile 
Marine, men whom their country had 
too often neglected and forgotten but 
whose hearts were ‘stanch, the most 
British of the British in the Camp. 
“There they go,” said a Nottingham 
man to me one day as they passed, 
‘no pro-Germans among that lot, 
thank the Lord! If you treat ’em fair 
they’ll storm Hell for you, but let ’em 
once get it into their heads that they’re 
not being squarely dealt with, and 
you’re right up agen it!’ I thought of 
his words the other night at the 
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meeting held by the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union at Westminster 
when I heard Mr. J. Havelock Wil- 
son’s ringing protest against the ‘“‘paci- 
fist’? intrigues and saw Skipper Tup- 
per’s historic fist brandished unam- 
biguously against the lubbers that 
would fain betray Britain at Stockholm. 

Among the picturesque memories 
that relieve the squalid picture of 
Ruhleben is a little incident that tock 
place shortly before Christmas 1914. 
The negroes to the number of three or 
four hundred, most of whom had been 
captured on various ships, had been 
lined up and stood shivering in the 
snow in front of their barracks, waiting 
for the sergeant to come and harangue 
them. They were a motley company, 
separated even from one another 
by all sorts of African West. Coast 
languages and strangely united by a 
kind of English lingo and by their 
hatred of Germany. Somehow or 
other they all seemed to know of the 
killing-off of the Hereros, and they 
themselves had much to suffer at the 
hands of the Germans who thought 
any sort of treatment good enough for 
negroes, these farbige Englander (col- 
ored Englishmen), as the Germans 
delighted to call them. 

After many attempts the interpreter 
succeeded in making them understand 
that the benevolent and philanthropic 
Kaiser was willing to take into con- 
sideration the fact that they were only 
British by compulsion and was there- 
fore ready to set them free. The naive 
blacks listened with faces grave with 
wonder and curiosity, but when the 
sergeant ended his message by asking 
those who desired their freedom if 
they would be willing to go and help 
the world-famed armies of the Kaiser 
to free Africa from the tryannical 
English, they suddenly understood 
and like a flash of dazzling light a 
great grin of gleaming teeth ran right 
along the line. That grin closed the 
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interview. Without a word being 
spoken the great Kaiser’s offer was 
rejected. 


Before closing these reminiscences 
of Ruhleben, I should like to add that, 
on my release from the Camp, the 
British section sent me the following 
address, signed by the chief represen- 
tives of that section in the Camp, a 
tribute that touched me very deeply. 
The readers of this Review will, I 
feel sure, not misunderstand my 
motives in reproducing here this 
documentum humanum. It affords a 
better impression of the spirit animat- 
ing the civilian prisoners of true British 
stock than any words of mine could 
do. . 

Englanderlager, Ruhleben, 
March 1915. 
Dear Professor Delmer, 

We, a few of your many friends, 
have just heard the good news that 
you have been liberated from the 
Camp, and seize in haste this oppor- 
tunity of wishing you Godspeed. 
Few of us knew you when we reached 
Ruhleben, and the feelings towards 
you which this letter expresses are the 
result of our intercourse with you 
here. 

You were the first among us to 
realize the possibility of maintaining 
and developing our mental and moral 
activities, and to find the practical 
means of accomplishing this aim. You 
did not hesitate because you did. not 
question, you did not question because ~ 
you were convinced and courageous. 

What you began you have helped 
others to continue, and if the Camp 
is in any way distinguished by a spirit 
profounder and humaner than that of 
our ordinary life, we recognize that 
it was your intuition which conceived 
such a possibility, and your direction 
which put us on the road toward its 
accomplishment. 

You were among the leaders to 
establish representative institutions 
which should work to improve the 
conditions of our imprisonment, and 
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to hold out to us the hope of better 
things attainable through our own 
efforts; your hand was the first to be 
extended for the relief of sickness 
and distress among us; and herein 
you taught us the value of organiza- 
tion, and showed us once again how, 
by patience and kindness of heart, we 
could lift from our own shoulders 
burdens which supineness and irresolu- 
tion would have suffered. 

You will leave us; the work will 
continue; it rests with us to see that 
the spirit of fairness and constancy 
which are your characteristics shall 
continue to inspire the enterprise. 

Please believe us to be, very 
sincerely, 

Your Well-wishers. 


There seem to be quite a number of 
folk in England who imagine that 
because the ordinary German does 
not go about the street with a scalping 
knife stuck in his belt he is therefore 
incapable of the barbarities he is 
known to have committed during the 
War. In the spring of 1914, when all 
Europe was still at peace, I saw a 
great deal of a certain Oberleutnant 
H., an officer who is now on the General 
Staff. He was a man for whose solid 
qualities, diligence, knowledge and 
soldierly keenness I had a great 
respect. One evening when he was 
at my house our conversation chanced 
to touch on the subject of ways of 
getting information about the move- 
ments of the enémy from prisoners by 
cross-examination. ‘But supposing 
the prisoner refuses to answer your 
questions,” I said, ‘‘what then? You 
cannot force him to open his lips, if 
he chooses to say nothing.” “I beg 
your pardon, Herr Professor,’ he 
said, “if we thought he could give us 
important information we should hold 
a pistol to his head and give him two 
minutes in which to make up his 
mind, and if he still refused we should 
blow his brains out.” “But such a 
thing would be against all the laws of 
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civilized warfare,” I protested. ‘‘That’s 
true,” he said with a shrug, ‘“‘but there 
would be no one there to see!’’ This 
was the argument of a man I had al- 
ways taken to be in every respect a 
thoroughly decent fellow. I had 
accidentally scratched the polished 
surface and the true Prussian stood 
revealed. 

Lord Newton, on his return from 
The Hague the other day, spoke of 
the “unexceptionable correctness” of 
the demeanor of the two German of- 
ficers he had had to meet there, General 
Friedrichs and Major Draut. The 
words admirably - describe the im- 
pression German officers are drilled to 
make. If it were expedient, which 
at the present moment it is not, to 
publish some of the actions of these 
two men in their dealings with our 
prisoners, it would be seen that, in 
spite of the unexceptionable correct- 
ness of their demeanor, they are 
nothing short of perfidious blackguards. 
Our statesmen will continually have to 
remind themselves to be on their 
guard against this mask of unex- 
ceptionableness worn by the German 
diplomatists with whom they may 
have one day to sit in council. ‘‘Heaven 
be my witness, not I for love and duty, 
but seeming so, for my peculiar ends,”’’ 
is the German Iago’s motto. 

By chance, my wife heard from a 
German locksmith, who had come to 
do some repairs at our house in Berlin, 
of the devices by which the common 
soldiers are egged on to crime by their 
officers. The horrible story the man 
told was related in the most cold- 
blooded, matter-of-fact way while he 
worked away at the lock. He of course 
did not suspect that my wife was 


English, as during her long stay in 


Germany she had learned to speak the 
language quite like a native.. She 
had asked him how it came about that 
a man of his age was not at the Front. 
It turned out that he had been in the 
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first rush through Belgium in what 
Reventlow calls those “heroic days 
when God gave the Germans for their 
daily bread a daily victory.” Later on 
he had been invalided home for shell- 
shock. He was suffering from what is 
called the Basedow Krankheit, and had 
the characteristic bulging eyes and 
swollen neck of that disease. ‘‘I’ve 
had my dose of it, gnd’ Frau,” he said, 
“and I’m glad to be out of it, earning 
good money again.’’ “I suppose you 
must have seen something of the 
British Army out there,” my wife 
remarked; ‘‘l’ve heard they’re very 
tough men to deal with.”” ‘The only 
English I came across were a batch of 
prisoners,” he said, ‘and them we 
made short work of. Yes, m’m, we 
had to kill them. Orders came from 
higher up (es kamen Befehle von oben), 
explaining how one of our men had 
been found the day before nailed to a 
tree and with just enough strength 
left in him to say it was the English 
that had done it. So these prisoners 
had to suffer for it. We shot them.” 
“Did any of you see the man who was 
nailed to the tree with your own 
eyes?” ‘“‘No, but the officers told us.all 
about it. Those English will do any- 
thing.’”’ He went on to tell how two 
automobiles full of English officers 
had also been brought in and how 
these officers had been ‘“‘put out of the 
way” (bei Seite gebracht), because the 
Germans had found arms and ammuni- 
tion hidden away in the cars. 

In Germany the horrors of Belgium 
have never been admitted by the 
Press, except in* general terms as a 
military measure, but there are stories 
enough that circulate subterraneously. 
The name Louvain is always mentioned 
with a curious mixture of conscious 
guilt and brazen defiance. During a 
course of lectures on early Dutch Art 
by a Professor Cohn-Wiener in 1916, 
I heard the lecturer tell the audience 
that Geheimrat Bode of the Kaiser 
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Friedrich Museum in Berlin had re- 
cently shown him a very valuable 
picture by the Old Dutch master 
Dirk Bouts that the museum had 
“acquired” during the War. “But for 
the German love of Art, this beautiful 
work would undoubtedly have perished. 
in the flames,” he said. “It was part 
of the famous triptych of The Last 
Supper and was hanging in St. Peter’s 
at Louvain when the German artillery 
was trained on the church. Only 
just in time one of the officers present, 
who had been a student of art, re- 
membered that the picture was there 
and asked the C.O. for leave to rescue 
it for our Berlin collection. The 
shelling of the church was thereupon 
delayed until he had carefully brought 
it to a place of safety. And yet the 
world calls us barbarians!’’ 

There is, by the way, in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum a chamber neatly 
tapestried in dyed sacking where I 
was shown a Greek goddess in marble 
of the fourth century sB.c. The 
businesslike Herr Bode, he of Flora 
bust fame, heard some time in 1915 
that this precious relic of archaic 
Greek art was for sale in Paris and 
had it purchased by an agent for 
40,000 frances. The agent, a Greek, 
pretended that he wanted it for the 
museum in Athens, and the statue 
was sent by way of Switzerland to 
Berlin, where it was greeted as a new 
triumph of German smartness and 
enterprise. 


I am often asked what impression 
I brought away with me as to the 
attitude of the Germans towards the 
Kaiser and his Government. Before 
the .War the intellectual classes of 
Germany were almost to a man on the 
side of the Kaiser. But many of these 
people, who in August 1914 lauded 
their ruler to the skies as a new Char- 
lemagne, now shrug their shoulders 
at him and his House. They put the 
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disaster which has come over them in 
consequence of this War, and the still 
worse disasters with which they see 
themselves threatened in the near 
future, down to the Kaiser’s clumsy 
diplomatic preparation of the War, 
and his autocratic system. His ever- 
lasting pose, his wish to delude himself 
and them into the belief that he is a 
second Frederick the Great, his fickle- 
ness and impulsiveness as a pilot of 
German policy have all come home 
to them. ‘‘He dismissed Bismarck,”’ 
I have heard people say, ‘“‘but just 
look at the statesmen he has chosen 
as his Chancellors since—first Caprivi, 
a mere soldier, then Hohenlohe the 
courtier, then the selfish fox von Biilow, 
and after him the pliable and weak- 
kneed philosopher Bethmann, but 
never a really strong man or great 
statesman among them all.” 

Sly allusions are made to the 
pamphlet, published at the beginning 
of the Kaiser’s reign, which compared 
him with the mad Caligula, the 
emperor who had himself proclaimed a 
god and who posed as the Conqueror of 
Britain on the strength of having made 
his soldiers fill their helmets with 
shells gathered on the beaches of 
Belgium. ; 

Conservatives, Liberals and Social- 
ists,. all alike want constitutional 
reform. I have heard moderate 
Conservatives say that the Hohen- 
zollerns did an evil thing for Germany 
when they arrogated to themselves 
the hereditary right to the title of 
Kaiser. ‘‘The future Kaiser must be 
chosen,”’ they said, ‘according to 
merit from among the rulers of the 
great German States. This would 
obviate the danger of such unlimited 
power falling into the hands of a fool. 
Like Bismarck, we believe in the 
unifying power of this imperial title, 
but we also believe that, even in the 
choosing of a Kaiser, we must, in the 
New Germany that is to. be, follow 


they should be responsible. 
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the principle Freie Bahn fir die Ttich- 
tigen,”’—which is the German way of 
saying La Carritre aux talents. It 
seemed almost humorous to hear such 
heresies on the lips of a Conservative 
in the august citadels of Gottesgnaden- 
tum (the Divine Right of Kings). 
This same group of Conservatives are 
puzzling their heads to devise some 
method of getting constitutional Minis- 
ters without falling into what they 
call ‘“‘the English error of democratic 
parliamentary government.” They 
despise the Reichstag and would 
fain have above it an elective Second 
Chamber which should be the real 
governing body, from which the Minis- 
ters should be chosen and to which 
“But 
who,”’ I asked Herr von &., “is to 
elect the members of this Upper 
House?” “They will be the specially 
chosen delegates of each category 
in the professional and financial world. 
The bankers will elect their representa- 
tives, the lawyers theirs, the doctors, 
the university professors, the civil 
engineers, the schoolmasters, the great 
merchants theirs, and so on. Of 
course, this is a mere suggestion, but 
somehow or other Germany must in 
future be governed by its first-rate 
and not, as is now the case, by its 
third-rate minds.” ; 

According to the notorious Para- 
graph XI of the German Constitution, 
the Emperor has not the power of 
declaring war without the consent of 
the Bundesrat, except in the event of an 
attack upon the Federal Territory. 
The experience of this War, however, 
has shown the more clear-sighted 
Germans that the Emperor, in collu- 
sion with his Ministers, can deliberately 
excite the danger that, according to 
the Constitution, justifies his auto- 
cratic action and makes him inde- 
pendent of the Bundesrat. 

In short, there is a conviction abroad 
in Germany that the absolute régime 
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is bankrupt. The most ardent in their 
desires for the overthrow of the 
present form of government are, of 
course, the Socialists, and especially 
the Minority Socialists. Among them 
and their supporters I have even 
heard fears expressed lest Germany 
should win the War and thus confirm 
for a century the autocratic rule of the 
Kaiser and the military caste. 

The Kaiser’s Government does not 
scruple on occasion to treat the Party 
of Opposition in the Reichstag with 
the same disingenuousness, to put it 
mildly, as that with which it treats 
the people as a whole. An accidental 
experience of my own revealed to me 
the more than paternal methods with 
which Ministers forestall criticism 
in the Reichstag. It was in 1916. The 
German Government had just brought 
in a Bill introducing Compulsory 
Service for Civilians. By means of 
this Bill any male between the ages 
of 16 and 60 could, if the Government 
thought fit, be taken and made to 
work for the Government. Several 
of the clauses of the Bill were very 
stringent in their character and excited 
a. good deal of resentment on the part 
of the Socialists. Some of the latter 
even went so far as to say that one of 
the Government’s primary objects in 
passing this Bill was to get the working- 
classes under the thumb of the mili- 
tary in order to nip any incipient 
revolution in the bud. When the 
Socialists objected to the harsher 
clauses of the Bill, the Government 
overcame these objections by men- 
daciously assuring the Reichstag that 
the Munitions Bill passed in England 
some time before had gone even fur- 
ther in its interference with the liberty 
of the individual, and they even had 
the effrontery to quote instances 
invented to suit their purpose. In 
order to disprove these statements a 
sceptical Member of the Reichstag 
with whom I was acquainted, and who 
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had no English, asked me if I would 
search through the English Parlia- 
mentary reports in order to track 
down the Government fables. I was 
only too glad to be of assistance in 
such a cause and went to the Reich- 
stag with him. I was introduced to 
Dr. X., the Director of the Library, 
with perfect frankness, as ‘Professor 
Delmer, formerly English Lecturer at 
the University of Berlin.”” My spon- 
sor added with a laugh ‘Professor 
Delmer is one of our enemies and is 
thinking, I believe, of leaving us for 
England, as soon as an opportunity 
offers.”” The Director took it as a joke 
and laughed too, though evidently 
somewhat puzzled as to where the 
humor came in. 

I was thus able to pass in and out 
of the Reichstag whenever I liked. 
It was a strange feeling to walk through 
those lobbies and to sit in the Library 
with sometimes a learned ecclesiastic 
of the Center Party on one side of me 
and a waspishly busy Conservative 
on the other, in the very heart of the 
enemy’s fortress. Much to my amuse- 
ment it turned out that the special 
volume containing the Bill had been 
carefully removed by the Govern- 
ment in order to prevent sceptical 
Members from checking the Minister’s 
statements. It turned out, too, that 
the corresponding volume in the library 
of the Prussian Diet, the only other 
place where these records were kept 
in Berlin, had also mysteriously van- 
ished for the time being. Not till three 
weeks later, when the Bill had become 
hard and fast law, did the books re- 
appear on their accustomed shelves, 
and the Director informed me with 
an augur-like smile that they were 
now at my disposal. 

During my stay in Berlin, I did 
what I could to make the British 
standpoint clear to those Germans 
who would tolerate discussion. My 
deep conviction, however, is that no 
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argument but defeat by the sword 

will avail to make the German people 

see reason, and that no tribunal but 

that of the sword of the world held 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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over them will suffice for many years 
to make them keep the terms of the 
peace which the world is about in the 
name of justice to impose on them. 
F. Sefton Delmer. 
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The fresh northern breeze sent the 
waves steeplechasing across the sur- 
face of the harbor and lapping over 
the hull of a British submarine as 
she moved slowly past the anchored 
lines of the Battle-fleet towards the 
entrance. 

Her Commanding Officer stood be- 
side the helmsman, holding a soiled 
chart in his hands: further aft, on the 
elliptical railed platform of the con- 
ning-tower, a tall, angular, gray-haired 
man, clad in civilian garb, stood talking 
to the First Lieutenant. A Yeoman of 
Signals, his glass tucked into his left 
armpit, was securing the halyards to 
the telescopic mast, at which fluttered 
a frayed White Ensign. A couple of 
figures, in sea-boots and duffle coats, 
were still coiling down ropes and secur- 
ing fenders, crawling like flies about 
the whale-backed hull. A hundred and 
fifty feet astern of the conning-tower 
the unseen propellers threw the water 
into vortices, that went curling away 
down the long wake. 

“We'll pick up the trawler outside,” 
said the Lieutenant-Commander, fold- 
ing up the chart and sticking it into the 
breast of his monkey-jacket. ‘Deep 
water out there, and we can play 
about.’”’ His face was burned by the 
sun to the color of an old brick wall; 
the tanned skin. somehow made his 
eyes look bluer and his hair fairer 
than was actually tke case; it accentu- 
ated the whiteness of his teeth, and 
gave his quick smile an oddly arresting 
charm. 

The elderly civilian considered him 


with grave interest before replying. 
Lrvine Aas, Vou. VIII, No, 402, 


“Thank you,” he said, “that’s just 
what I want to do—play about!’’ 

“The other experts are all in the 
trawler, with the apparatus,’’ supple- 
mented the Lieutenant-Commander. 
‘‘We’re under your orders, sir, for 
these experiments.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir William 
Thorogood, Scientist; he drew a 
cigar-case out of his pocket. “I feel 
rather like a man accepting another’s 
hospitality and spending the day 
trying to pick his brains.’’ 

The Submarine Commander smiled 
rather grimly. ‘You mean you're 
trying to find a way of cutting our 
claws and making us harmless?’ he 
said. 

“Well—Fritz’s claws,’’ amended Sir 
William. 

“Same thing,” replied the Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. ‘‘What’s ours today 
is theirs tomorrow—figuratively speak- 
in’, that is. If it’s sauce for the goose 
it’s sauce for the gander—just tit for 
tat, this game.” 

“That,’”’ said Sir William, ‘‘is rather 
a novel point of view. It’s not exactly 
one that is taken by the bulk of the 
people ashore.” 

The figure beside the helmsman 
crinkled up his eyes as he stared ahead, 
and gave a low-voicéd order to the 
helmsman. “Qh,” he said, “I don’t 
know much about what people ashore 
think, except that they’re all rattled 
over this so-called submarine menace. 
Anyone that’s scared is apt ‘to cling to 
one point of view.’’ 

“That is so,’’ replied the Scientist; 
“but I chose to come out with you 
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today for these experiments on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch 
a thief.”’ 

“That’s sound,” said the Submarine 
expert; “because, you know, in the 
Navy we all look at life from different 
points of view, according to our jobs. 
No, thanks; I won’t smoke till we 
get outside. Now, those fellows’’—the 
speaker jerked his head astern to the 
great gray battleships—‘“those big- 
ship wallahs—they’re only just begin- 
ning to take Us seriously. I put in 
my big-ship time at the beginning of 
the war—we do a year in a big ship, 
you know, for our sins—and the 
fellows in the mess used to jeer at Us. 
They talked about their rams... .”’ 
He laughed. ‘‘Rams!’’ he repeated. 
“They called us pirates. P’raps we 
were, but we didn’t carry bathrooms 
in those early boats—nor yet manicure 
sets. ... Port ten! ... East to five 
—steady!”’ 

The speaker was silent for a moment, 
musing. “I don’t know that I alto- 
gether blame ’em.’’ He turned to his 
First Lieutenant, a youth some years 
his junior, with preposterously long 
eyelashes. ‘“ "Member the manceuvres 
before the war?” The other laughed 
and nodded. “I torpedoed my revered 
parent’s battleship,’ continued the 
speaker, “at two hundred yards in 
broad daylight and a flat calm.”’ He 
chuckled. ‘Lor’ bless me! It’s like a 
fairy tale, lookin’ back on it after two 
years of war.” 

“Haven’t they rather altered their 
tune since, though?”’ asked the visitor. 

“A bit, yes. They don’t quite know 
how to take us nowadays. We come in 
from patrol and tie up alongside them 
to give the men the run of the canteen; 
they ask us to dinner, and give cinema 
shows for the sailors, bless ’em. We're 
beginning to feel quite the giddy heroes 
when we find ourselves among the 
Battle-fleet.”’ 

“Cold feet,” interposed the First 
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Lieutenant. “That’s what’s behind it 
all. We're It! .. .” 

Sir William laughed. ‘‘Well,”’ he 
said, ‘what about those craft yonder? 
There I suppose you have yet another 
point of view?” A division of armed 
trawlers lumbered out of their path, 
the bow gun on each blunt forecastle 
rising and dipping as they plunged 
in the incoming swell. 

“Ah!” said the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, “‘they’re different. They never 
had any preconceived notions about 
us, or their own invulnerability. The 
boot’s on the other foot there. We 
used to jeer at them once; but now 
I’m not so certain. . . .” 

“You never know what the hell 
they’ll do next,’ explained the Lieu- 
tenant with the shadow of his eye- 
lashes on his cheek-bone. ‘‘That’s the 
trouble. ‘They knows nothin’, an’ they 
fears nothin’,’”’ he quoted, smiling. 

“The personal element comes in 
more, I suppose, in those craft,’’ said 
Sir William musingly. He focused his 
glasses on a turf cabin ashore. “The 
Admiral was telling me that a London 
brain specialist was born in one of 
those crofter’s huts.”’ 

The Submarine Commander nodded. 
“It’s not unlikely,” he said. “These 
Northern fishermen are a fine breed. 
But this patrol work has developed a 
new type of seaman altogether. We’ve 
got a fellow up here huntin’ Fritzes— 
he’s a merchant seaman with a com- 
mission in the Naval Reserve... 
There are times when he makes me 
frightened, that sportsman. It’s a 
blessing the Hun can’t reproduce his 
type: anyhow I haven’t met any over 
the other side, or up the Baltic.”’ 

“Name of Gedge?’’ inquired Sir 
William dryly. 

“That’s the lad,” was the reply. 
“D’you know him, sir?” 

‘No, but I’ve heard of him.” 

“You'll see him presently,” said the 
other, ‘He’s waiting for us outside on 
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board his trawler. If you go on board 
have a look at the beam of his fore- 
hatch: rather interestin’.” 

‘“‘What about it?” asked Sir William. 

“A little row of notches—that’s all. 
He adds another from time to time, 
and I feel sort of sorry for Fritz when 
he’s about.” 

“Like rats’ tails hanging on a stable 
door,” supplemented the First Lieu- 
tenant in explanation. 

“T see,” said Sir William. ‘This is 
going to be interesting.”” He pitched 
the stump of his cigar overboard and 
turned up the collar of his ulster as the 
spray began to drift past their heads. 

“We work together sometimes,” 
said the Submarine Officer, ‘“Gedge 
and I. Little stunts, you know... 
It’s part of my job, of course, huntin’ 
Fritzes, but it’s more than a job with 
him: it’s a holy mission. That’s why 
I’m a bit frightened of him really.” 
The speaker searched the visitor’s face 
with his guileless blue eyes. “I’m 
afraid of meeting him one day un- 
expectedly, before I can establish our 
identity!’ His quick smile flashed 
across his sunburned face and was 
gone again. 

The submarine was passing under 
frowning walls of cliff, and the murmur 
of the surf thundering about the 
caverns and buttresses of that rock- 
bound coast almost drowned the throb 
of the engines beneath their feet. Far 
out to seaward a formation of mine- 
sweeping sloops crept away to the 
west. Close inshore, where the gulls 
circled vociferously, an insignificant 
trawler with a rusty funnel lay rolling 
in the swell. A wisp of bunting jerked 
to the stumpy foremast and a pair of 
hand-flags zigzagged above the trawl- 
er’s wheel-house. The Yeoman of Sig- 
nals on the submarine’s conning-tower 
stiffened like a statue as he read the 
message 

“Says, ‘Will Sir William Thor-r- 
ogood come aboar-r-d, sir? If so, he’ll 
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send a boat!’ ’’ His speech placed him 
at home in these northern latitudes. 

“Reply ‘Yes. Please send boat.’ ” 

A quarter of an hour later Sir Wil- 
liam was climbing out of a tubby 
dinghy over the trawler’s bulwarks. 
A big bronzed man in a jersey and sea- 
boots, wearing the monkey-jacket of a 
Lieutenant of the Reserve and a uni- 
form cap slightly askew, came forward, 
one enormous hand outstretched in 
greeting. ‘Pleased to meet you, sir,”’ 
he said. ‘““My name’s Gedge.”’ 

Sir William shook hands and winced. 
“T’ve heard of you,” he said, “and I 
was anxious to meet you. What d’you 
think of that toy?” He nodded aft at 
a web of wire coils, vulcanite, levers, 
and brass keys standing beneath a 
wooden shelter in the stern. Three or 
four officers from the Fleet were 
gathered round it with notebooks in 
their hands, testing and adjusting 
amid its intricacies. 

“T’ve been lookin’ at it,” admitted 
the big man non-committally. ‘It 
sounds like a cinch, but I understand 
it ain’t perfect yet?” 

“Not by what you might call a long 
chalk,” was the dry reply. 

The big man _ looked relieved. 
“That’s all right,” he said. ‘Because, 
when it is, I guess I can go right 
along and get to bed. That little 
outfit’s going to finish the war, sir.” 

“Hardly,” said Sir William; “but 

it’s intended to help things in that 
direction. Unfortunately, you see, 
there’s still a factor—what we call 
an unknown quantity ”* he lapsed 
into technical explanations. The other 
listened for a while, and then shook his 
head. 
“Maybe you're right,” he said, 
“but I couldn’t say. I’m no scholar— 
ran away from school too young. 
But it seems to me——’”’ He lifted a 
booted foot and rested it on the low 
gunwale, ‘Workin’ at long distances, 
there’s the pull of the tides. . . .” 
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Sir William’s eyeglass dropped. He 
recovered it and screwed it home. 

“Am I right, sir?” asked the big 
man. 

“You are,” said the Scientist. 
“You've studied tides too, have you?’’ 

The Submarine Hunter chuckled. 
“I’ve learned to respect ’em,” he 
replied dryly. ‘Down the Malay 
Archipelago I learned something about 
tides, spittin’ overboard from salvage 
eraft. . . .” He stood upright. ‘Well, 
sir, we’d better get to business. These 
gentlemen here are the brains of the 
party ” he nodded at the group 
aft. ‘I’m only in the picture to put 
them wise as to certain practical condi- 
tions of the game. . . .”” He dropped 
his voice as they walked aft to a confi- 
dential undertone. ‘The Navy scares 
me. It’s so damned big, and there’s so 
much gold lace—and it’s so almighty 
efficient. . . .” 

Half an hour’s discussion settled the 
modus operandi for the experiment. 
The Submarine Commander rose from 
the gunwale and tossed away his 
cigarette-end, then he grinned at the 
Submarine Hunter, who stood with 
one shoulder against the structure 
aft shredding tobacco into the palm 
of his hand. 

“Gardez-vous! Old Sport!’ he said, 
as he began to climb down into the 
dinghy where Sir William joined him. 

“That’s French, ain’t it?’’ said the 
Submarine Hunter. ‘‘Don’t speak the 
lingo.” 

One of the Naval officers standing 
by the apparatus laughed. “It’s a 
challenge,” he said. ‘‘Means ‘Mind 
your eye!’ ”’ 

The Hunter jerked his clasp-knife 
in the direction of the fore-hatch. ‘‘I 
ean mind it all right,” he replied 
grimly, and laughed with a sudden 
disconcerting bark of amusement. 





“Now,” said the Submarine Com- 
mander, as the pointed bows swung 
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round for the open sea, ‘‘we’ll get away 
out of it. Must keep on the surface 
for a while. Too many short-tempered 
little patrol-boats close in to let us 
cruise with only a periscope showing.” 
He waved his hand in the direction of 
countless smudges of smoke ringing the 
clear horizon. ‘But once we’re clear 
of those we’ll dive and hide somewhere 
for a while. Give old man Gedge 
something to scratch his head about, 
lookin’ for us. Then we'll play round 
and test the apparatus. . . . You'll be 
able to observe the compass all the 
time, and I’ll give you the distances. 
There’s a young flood making. . . .”’ 

For the space of a couple of hours 
the boat slid swiftly through the 
Waves, and successive cordons of 
patrols passed them onwards with 
flickering signals. The men on board 
a line of rusty drifters leaned over the 
sides of their plunging craft and waved 
as the jaws of their baleful traps 
opened to let them pass through. 
Above their heads a gull circled in- 
quisitively, shrilling the high thin Song 
of the Seventh Sea: astern the peaks 
of Ultima Thule faded like opals into 
the blue. 

A little cluster of rocky islands rose 
at length out of the sea ahead; the 
Submarine Commander took a swift 
bearing and rolled up the chart. 

“That'll do,” he said; ‘‘now we'll 
dive. There’s a shoal patch here- 
abouts, and we’ll sit on the bottom and 
have lunch while old man Gedge starts 
looking for us. After lunch we'll 
let him get near and try a bit of day- 
light stalking.”” He glanced at the sun 
overhead. “Bit early, yet awhile,’ he 
added. 

One by one, led by Sir William, they 
descended the steel-runged ladder into 
the electric-lit depths of the sub- 
marine. A hatch closed with a muffled 
clang: a few curt orders were followed 
by a succession of gurgles like those 
of the tide flooding through a cavern; 
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the commanding officer moved from 
the eyepiece of the periscope, and 
gravely contemplated a needle creep- 
ing slowly round the face of a large 
dial. A petty officer, with an ex- 
pression emotionless as that of a 
traveler in a railway tunnel, sat by the 
dial manipulating a brass wheel; a 
few feet away sat a Leading Seaman, 
similarly employed. The eyes of both 
men were fixed on the hesitating needle 
as it shivered round. Finally the 
needle wavered, crept on another 
inch, and paused, trembling. The 
Lieutenant-Commander glanced fore 
and aft, stripped off a pair of soiled 
gauntlets and made a _low-voiced 
observation. The two men, as if 
released from a spell, turned away 
from their dials. 

“There we are,” said the Captain 
cheerfully, ‘‘sitting snug on a nice 
sandy bottom in ten fathoms of water. 
What’s for lunch?” He led the way 
forward to a folding table between 
the polished mahogany bunks. ‘Fried 
chops, ain’t it?’’ he inquired, sniffing. 

They took their seats on camp 
stools while a bluejacket dealt out tin 
plates like playing cards. Sir William 
turned from a scrutiny of the tiny 
bookshelf over the port bunk. At 
the head of the bunk was nailed the 
photograph of a girlish face, and in 
close proximity to it one of a lusty 
baby exploring a fur rug apparently 
in search of clothes. 

“Not much of a library, I’mafraid,”’ 
said the host, seating himself. ‘I’m 
not much of a reader myself. The 
Sub’s the bookworm of this boat.’’ 
The First Lieutenant of the sub- 
marine shot a swift glance of suspicion 
at his commanding officer as he helped 
himself to a chop. The look, however, 
appeared to pass unnoticed. 

“Some months ago,” continued his 
Captain, speaking with his mouth 
full, ‘“‘we were caught in shallow 
water over the other side’’—he jerked 
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his head upwards and to the south- 
east. ‘‘We were sitting on the bottom 
waiting for it to get dark before we 
came up and charged batteries. I was 
having a stretch-off on my bunk here, 
and the Sub of course had his nose in 
a book as usual. From subsequent 
investigation it appears that a Hun 
seaplane saw us, and proceeded to 
bomb us with great goodwill but in- 
different success.” 

“We ought never to have been 
there,’ interrupted the First Lieu- 
tenant coldly. ‘‘Bad navigation on the 
Captain’s part.” 

“Granted,’’ said the Lieutenant- 
Commander. ‘The first bomb was 
rather wide of the mark, but it woke 
me, and I saw the Sub’s eyelids flicker. 
After that I watched him. The Hun 
bombed us steadily for a quarter of an 
hour (missing every time, of course), 
and the Sub never raised his eyes 
from his book.”’ 

“T was interested,’ said the First 
Lieutenant shortly; his eyes, in one 
swift glance captain-wards, said more. 

“Quite. I was only trying to prove 
you were a bookworm.” 

‘“‘What was the book?” inquired Sir 
William. 

“Oh, Meredith, sir. Richard some- 
thing-or-another. Topping yarn.” 

The guest steered the conversation 
out of literary channels. 

‘Were you over the other side 
much?” he asked blandly 

“Pretty well all the war, till we came 
up North,” was the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander’s reply. ‘You'll have to use 
the same knife for the butter; hope 
you don’t mind. We get into piggish 
ways here, I’m afraid. . . . Amusin’ 
work at times, but nothing to the 
Dardanelles; we never got out there, 
though: spent all our time nuzzling 
sandbanks off the Ems and there- 
abouts. Of course, one sees more of 
Fritz in that way, but I can’t say it 
exactly heightens one’s opinion of him. 
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We used to think at the beginning of 
the war that Fritz was a sportsman— 
for a German, you know. But he’s 
really just a dirty dog taking very 
kindly to the teaching of bigger and 
dirtier dogs than himself.” 

Sir William pondered this intelli- 
gence. ‘“That’s the generally accepted 
theory,’’ he said. 

“They may have had some white 
men in their submarines at one time, 
but we’ve either downed them or 
they’ve got Prussianized. They’ve dis- 
graced the very word submarine to 
all eternity.’”’ The speaker shook his 
head over the besmirched escutcheon 
of his young profession. 

“They’re cowards, all right,’’ added 
the Lieutenant. ‘‘ ’Member that Fritz 
we chased all the way to Heligoland 
on the surface?” 

“Yep. Signaled to him with a flash- 
ing lamp to stop and fight: called him 
every dirty name we could lay our 
tongues on. Think he’d turn and have 


it out? Not much! ... Yet he had 
the bigger gun and the higher speed. 
Signaled back, ‘Not today, thank 


you!’ and legged it inside gun-range 
of the forts. Phew! That made us 
pretty hot, didn’t it, Sub?”’ 

‘Nerves,’ said the Lieutenant. 
“Their nerves are just putrid. There 
was another night, once ” he 
talked quickly between spoonfuls of 
rice pudding. “In a fog ... we were 
making a lightship off the Dutch 
coast to verify our position... . 
Approached submerged, steering by 
sound of their submarine bell, and then 
came to the surface to get a bearing. 
There must have been half a dozen 
Fritzes round that light, all lost and 
fluttering like moths round a candle. 
We bagged one, sitting, and blew him 
to hell. . . . The rest plopped under 
like a lot of seals and simply scat- 
tered. Fight? ‘Not today, thank you.’ 
They’re only good for tackling un- 
armed merchantmen and leaving wom- 
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en in open boats.’’ The speaker wiped 
his mouth with his napkin. ‘‘By God! 
I wouldn’t be a Hun when the war’s 
over. They’re having a nice little 
drop of leave now to what they’ll get 
if they ever dare put their noses out- . 
side their own filthy country.” 

The Captain of the boat rose from 
his seat, glancing at this watch. 
“Now then,” he said to the Scientist, 
“come to the periscope and let’s have 
a look round. Gedge gught to be over 
the horizon by now.” 

The men moved quietly to their 
stations, and the tanks were blown. 
Slowly the gauge needles crept back 
on their appointed paths. The Sub- 
marine Commander motioned his guest 
to the periscope, and gave him a 
glimpse of flying spray and sun-kissed 
wave-tops. -A mile or so away lay 
the group of islands they had seen 
before lunch, and close inshore a mass 
of floating débris bobbed among the 
waves. 

“Baskets, I think—jettison of sorts. 
I’m going to get amongst it and go 
down with the tide, keepiug the peri- 
scope hidden: it’s an old dodge. You 
can just see the smoke of Gedge’s bus 
coming over the horizon. We'll give 
him a little game of peep-bo!”’ 

Sir William drew his watch from 
his pocket and walked over to the 
compass. ‘In four minutes’ time,’ he 
said, ‘‘I shall start making observations: 
according to our arrangements Gedge 
should start the experiment then.”’ 

“That’s right,” said the Lieutenant- 
Commander with his eyes pressed 
against the eyepiece of the periscope. 


“Oh, good! It’s bales of hay floating, 
not baskets. Better still: no chance 
of damaging the periscope. There’s 


7? 


Gedge 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Hee! Hee! Hee! 


I see you, but you can’t see me! 





He slewed the periscope through a few 
points and back to the original position. 
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“Hullo!” he said presently, ‘‘what’s 
he up to? He’s altered course... . 
Thinks he sees something, I suppose. 
You’re wrong, my lad. We're not in 
that direction.” 

‘The minutes passed in silence. For- 
ward in the bow compartment a man 
was softly whistling a tune to himself. 
The feet of the figure at the periscope 
moved with a shuffle on the steel 
plating. 

“How’s the time?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“He ought to have started the 
apparatus,” said Sir William, stand- 
ing, watch in hand, by the compass. 
‘‘What’s he doing?”’ 

‘“‘Legging it to the northward at the 
rate of knots—eight points off his 
course, if he thinks he’s going to get 
anywhere near us. . . . Ah! Now he’s 
coming round. ...Humph! You're 


getting warm, my lad!’ Another pro- 
longed silence followed, and sudden- 
ly the Lieutenant-Commander spoke 


again. 

“Sub,” he said in a curiously re- 
strained tone, “just come here a 
minute.” 

The Lieutenant moved obediently 
to his side and applied his eye to the 
periscope. 

“Well?” said the Captain after a 
pause,—‘“‘well, Sister Anne?”’ 

The Lieutenant turned his head 
swiftly for an instant and looked at 
his commanding officer. ‘‘Have we 
got any boat out on this patrol today?” 
he asked. 

The other shook his head. ‘Not 
within thirty miles of this. ’Sides, he 
wouldn’t come through here sub- 
merged, with only his _ periscope 
dipping.” 

“It’s a Fritz, then,’’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, an ominous calm in his voice. 
He stepped aside and relinquished the 
eyepiece. 

“Tt is,’’ said the other. 
naughty, disobedient Fritz. 


“It’s a 
He’s 
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coming through in broad daylight, 
which he’s been told not to do. He 
hasn’t seen us yet—he’s watching old 
man Gedge. Gedge thinks it’s us and 
is pretending he hasn’t seen him. . . . 
Lord! it’s like a French musical 
comedy.” 

Sir William put his watch back in 
his pocket and stood looking from one 
speaker to the other. Finaly, he 
removed his eyeglass and began to 
polish it with scrupulous care. 

“Do I understand ?” he began. 

The voice of the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander at the periscope cut him short. 
“Stand by the tubes!’ he shouted. 
There was a swift bustle of men’s 
footsteps down the electric-lit per- 
spective of glistening machinery. 

“Fritz must be in a tearing hurry 
to get home,’ commented the First 
Lieutenant. ‘‘P’raps they’ve all got 
plague or running short of food... 
or just tired of life?”’ 

“P’raps,”’ conceded the Lieutenant- 
Commander. ‘Anyhow, that’s as may 
be. . . . The beam torpedo tube will 
just bear nicely in a minute.” The 
white teeth beneath the rubber eye- 
piece of the periscope showed for an 
instant in a broad grin. ‘‘Won’t old 
man Gedge jump!”’ 

“Starboard beam tube ready!” 

Sir William replaced his eyeglass. A 
sudden bead of perspiration ran down 
and vanished into his left eyebrow. 

“The Lord,” said the Lieutenant 
in a low voice, “has placed he enemy 
upon our lee bow, Sir William.”’ 

“Has He?” said Sir William dryly. 
“Then I hope He’ll have merey on 
their souls.” 

The motionless figure at the peri- 
scope gave a couple of low-voiced 
orders, and in the ensuing silence Sir 
William felt the artery in his throat 
quicken and beat like a piston. Then— 

“Fire!”’ 

The boat rolled to port, and all her 
framework shook like the body of a 
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man shaken by a sudden sob. Back 
she came to her original trim, and the 
Lieutenant, standing by the beam 
tube, raised his wrist-watch and 
studied it intently. The seconds 
passed, throbbing, intolerable, and 
merged into Eternity. A sullen con- 
cussion seemed to strike the boat 
from bow to stern, and, as she steadied, 
the motionless figures, standing ex- 
pressionless at their stations, suddenly 
sprang into life and action. 

There was the metallic sound of 
metal striking metal as the hatchway 
opened, a rush of cool, sweet air, 
and the Scientist found himself be- 
side the two officers, without the 
slightest recollection of how he got 
there—standing in the wind and <un- 
light on the streaming platform of the 
conning-tower. The boat was heading, 
with the’ waves tumbling away on 
either side of them, in the direction of 
a cloud of gray smoke that still hung 
over the water, slowly dissolving in 
the wind. As they approached, a dark 
patch of oil spread outwards from a 
miniature maelstrom, where vast bub- 
bles heaved themselves up and broke; 
the air was sickly with the smell of 
benzoline, and mingled with it were 
the acrid fumes of gas and burned 
clothing. A dark scum gathe-ed in 
widening circles, with here and there 
the white belly of a dead fish catching 
the sun: a few scraps of wreckage 
went by, but no sign of a man, or 
what had once been a man. 

“Pretty shot,” said the First Lieu- 
tenant approvingly, and leaned over 
the rail to superintend the dropping 
of a sinker and buoy. The Command- 
ing Officer said nothing. Beneath the 
tan his face was white, and his hand, 
as he raised his glasses to : weep the 
horizon, trembled slightly. 

The Yeoman of Signals turned to 
Sir William and jerked his thumb at 
the water. ‘Eh!’ he said soberly 
“yon had a quick call!’’ 
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“I ask for no other when my hour 
strikes,’’ replied the Scientist. 

“Maybe juist yeer hands are clean,” 
said the Yeoman, and turned to level 
his telescope at the trawler which was 
rapidly approaching with a cloud of 
smoke reeling from her funnel and the 
waves breaking white across her high 
bows. 

“Here comes Gedge,’’ observed the 
Lieutenant-Commander, speaking for 
the first time, ‘foaming at the mouth 
and suffering from the reaction of 
fright. Hark! He’s started talking. .. .’’ 

Amid the cluster of figures in the 
trawler’s bow stood a big man with a 
megaphone to his mouth. The wind 
carried scraps of sentences across the 
water. 

“’. . Darned bunch of tricks aft. 
. . . How wasI to know? . . . Scared 
blue . . . torpedo ... prisoners... 
blamed inventors. . . .” 

“Translate,’’ said Sir William. The 
Lieutenant-Commander coughed apol- 
ogetically. ‘‘He’s peevish,” he said. 
“Thought it was us blowing up at 
first. Wants to know why we wasted 
a torpedo: thinks he could have cap- 
tured her and taken the crew prisoners 
if we’d left it to him.” 

“Silly ass,” from the First Lieu- 
tenant. ‘How could we let him know 
he was playing round with a Fritz. 
If we’d shown ourselves Fritz would 
have torpedoed us!”’ 

“I appreciate the compliment,’ 
began Sir William, “that he imolies 
to my device, but as a matter of fact 
I hardly think the apparatus is suffi- 
ciently perfect yet——’”’ 

The Lieuvtenant-Commander laughed 
rather brutally “He isn’t paying 
compliments. He went on to say he 
didn’t want the assistance of—er— 
new invention to bag a Fritz once he’s 
sighted him.” 

The First Lieutenant came quickly 
“Of course,’”’ he said, 
The Navy’s only too 


to the rescue. 
“that’s all rot. 
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grateful to—to Science for trying to 

invent a new gadget. ... Only, you 

see, sir, in the meanwhile, untii 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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you hit on it, we feel we aren’t 
doing so  badly,—er—just carrying 
on.” 

“Bartimeus.” 





JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


By KatuHarinE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Ir WinteR Comes Can Sprina BE 
Far BrEuinp?”’ 


John never stayed at school, or 
only for a brief period. At fourteen 
he won a scholarship at Shrewsbury, 
and for a brief period his father’s 
heart was proud and glad within him. 
Every McGrady for many generations 
had gone to Shrewsbury, and there 
was an honorable tradition of the 
family at the famous old_ school. 
The other brothers were at the Univer- 
sities or already in the Services when 
John won his scholarship. He faced 
the new life alone. 

Not even his mother knew what it 
cost him to go, but she knew enough 
to make her very tearful and prayerful 
for her young neophyte who had gone 
with an air of pale resolution to his 
ordeal. 

John had whispered to her that he 
would do his best to stick it for her 
sake and his father’s. He did stick it, 
and came home after his first term with 
most satisfactory reports of his con- 
duct and progress. He had sprung up 
amazingly during that term. The 
school had done something for him. 
He had a certain slim elegance which 
had not belonged to the John who 
stayed at home. 

‘Licked into shape!’’ said his father 
exultantly, and displayed John proudly 
to General Milbanke, who withdrew 
handsomely the things he had said of 
John the runaway. 

John grew very rapidly. In the 
second year the school doctor reported 


that McGrady’s health was not satis- 
factory. It was after Cecilia’s death 
which had plunged Clew into a sea 
of weeping. Sir Anthony was almost 
distraught. The tall young daughter 
had been dearer to him than all his 
sons. It was hardly an alleviation of 
his grief that Cecilia had set her heart 
on the convent. She might have 
changed her mind. What could a 
child of fourteen know of her vocation? 
She might have stayed with them. In 
any case she would have been living, 
not dead. He could have gone to see 
her and derived a strange happiness 
from the feeling that she was set above 
mortal changes and chances as a star 
is in the sky. Even her glorious 
death hardly comforted him. He 
wanted his little daughter, not the 
silence and the emptiness and the 
lonely glory. 

He was broken that she lay in the 
Abbey among the McGrady dead, in 
the old beautiful roofless place, where 
the birds sang sweetly and the creeping 
roses and honeysuckles came through 
the windows and nodded above the 
graves. 

John fretted, of course, and the 
more for being far away. Cecilia and 
he had been dear friends, even if she 
was a little outside the secret councils 
of John and his mother. Cecilia had 
distrusted poetry that was not re- 
ligious. There was a deal of it about 
love; and that was a foolish thing to 
Cecilia’s mind. 

He remembered with anguish little 
things, occasions when he had op- 
pressed Cecilia, making her fag for 
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him beyond her strength, when he had 
resisted her feminine encroachments, 
when he had been impatient of her 
views about things generally. She 
had been so sweet. Cecilia’s wings 
had budded early. He had.seen them 
growing and had not known. He had 
treated her as though she were for a 
rough world and not for heaven, as 
though she were to live and grow old 
and wither. The poignancy of John’s 
thoughts about Cecilia, his pity for the 
manner of her death, were more than 
could well be borne. If only he had 
been there and not at school he could 
have saved her. He was a strong 
swimmer, although of late his swim- 
ming had been curtailed by the 
doctor’s orders. His trouble went on 
all the time—in the class-rooms, at 
meals, in the dormitory, on the cricket- 
field, in the boats: It was the Summer 
Term. . This distraught John was not 
the John who had played the game, 
had never funked, had been wise and 
merry and a good sort, if he did write 
poetry, which the other boys admired 
hugely. He did not give himself airs 
about it, and he was a good sports- 
man. The boys were very sorry for 
the tragedy that had eclipsed the 
sun for John. 

The report from the school doctor 
made the parents look at each other 
with an amazed terror in their eyes. 
What new blow might not be in store 
for them, and Cecilia not a month in 
her glorious grave. 

Madam began talking very quickly. 
She had been a silent woman all her 
life. 

“There is one thing I am quite sure 
I could not bear,” she said. “One 
thing that would kill me to have to 
bear. I have always loved John the 
best of my children, though God knows 
I love them all. He was the one who 
understood me, the little heart my 
heart rested upon since the time he 
was born. The others were all taken 
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away from me. You were hard with 
me about the others, taking them 
from me while they were but babies. 
John would not leave me. He is 
one of the children born for their 
mothers. We have borne this separa- 
tion, he and I, to please you, and 
because I must not make him soft. 
Now John will follow Cecilia, and that 
is the one thing I could not bear.”’ 

Sir Anthony heard her with a 
shocked amazement. 

“You will not have to bear it, 
Alice,” he said. ‘‘You will not have to 
bear it. John shall stay at home after 
this term. There will be no more 
schools for John.” 

So John came home, and Shrews- 
bury, as the Headmaster wrote, lost a 
very promising scholar. John was 
tall and thin as a lath when he came 
home, and his eyes were sunken in his 
head. For a time he was forbidden 
any violent exertion, and had to take 
life easy, and when the day served to 
be out of doors as much as possible. 

It was August then, and Cecilia 
had been drowned in the first week of 
July. August was a wet month and 
there was not much outdoor life for 
John. But meantime he went for 
drives with his mother when the day 
was fine, and there came a late beau- 
tiful autumn, which lasted well up to 
Christmas: or he walked in the park 
or gardens with her, and as the winter 
came round he helped her to plant her 
bulbs, of which she had an extraor- 
dinary number. The dancing of wild 
flowers, and daffodils and narcissi 
under the trees and in the garden 
beds at Clew, was a sight to see when 
spring came in, calling the sleepers 
out of their slumber. 

That autumn Madam was planting 
a garden of blue and white for Cecilia, 
who had worn the colors from the 
time she was born. As she made the 
little graves for the bulbs with her 
trowel, John, standing by huddled 
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in an overcoat, assisting her, it was in 
her heart that each shrouded thing she 
laid in the clay was like her girl, too 
soft and tender to be lying out in the 
night and the frozen earth and the rain. 

The weather darkened over just 
before Christmas, when they were 
planting the bulbs, and a wet fog was 
blown in from the sea. 

It suited better with Madam’s 
humor. The sunshine had been sickly 
to her since those days of golden July 
when the dead child had lain amid the 
lilies with the crucifix on her breast 
and the tall candles burning at her 
head and feet. The blinds had been 
drawn down, and the bed draped with 
white. Cecilia’s blues had been put 
out of sight: there was nothing but 
the golds and the whites. 

The memory of the white and gold 
of the room, the smell of the lilies, the 
lights burning within in bright sun- 
shine, the dead girl’s waxen face 
between the silk plaits of her hair, 
had taken possession of the mother’s 
heart. Perhaps it would go now that 
the sunshine had departed and the 
comfortable grayness drawn its veil 
over the sky. 

“Hand me the bulbs here, Ian,”’ 
she said. She had her own name for 
John that none shared. “They are 
mixed, blue and white, hyacinths, 
tulips and narcissus: and there will be 
some July lilies later. I shall put a 
border here of forget-me-nots and 
white pansies.” 

“I’m thinking,” said John, ‘that 
the blue and white flowers will be like 
Cecilia when she rises. How could it 
be that the bulbs would rise out of the 
earth and not the people? Everything 
comes back, to my way of thinking.”’ 

The mother looked up at him with 
an eager hope. There was a vision 
under the gray weather that blotted 
out the white and gold room with its 
sickly and torturing smell of lilies. A 
troop of young girls in white and blue 
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on a greensward, Cecilia among them, 
playing upon the harp and the cithern. 
She would hold fast to it. In time the 
dream and the vision would take the 
place of the terrible reality. She 
looked up at John with parted lips, 
oddly young with that fluttering look 
of hope. 

“Last year’s flowers do not come 
back,”’ she said, and looked at him as 
if she thought he might contradict, 
reassure her. 

“No,” he said slowly. “The life of 
them must go somewhere. Think of a 
roze. Was it thought of and made 
only to be dead and unsightly? When 
the soul goes out only the chrysalis is 
left.” 

Inconclusive: a mixed metaphor. 
Sir Anthony would have ealled it 
nonsense. But Madam was suddenly 
wet-eyed, the drear December day 
shot through with the color of roses 
and the blue and white of damsels 
dancing on a greensward to the music 
they made. 

Madam had one adorer besides 
John—dear beyond her own dearness 
because she had been Cecilia’s friend— 
Monica Howard. They had been at 
school together in the Warwickshire 
Convent up to that time when Cecilia 
had come home for the summer holi- 
days, too tall, too slim, too easily 
tired, shaping for heaven as the coun- 
try people said. They had not guessed 
that Cecilia’s heart was weak, so that 
she died in the water in the attempt to 
save the peasant girl’s life. 

Monica Howard was dear -to Sir 
Anthony and Madam because she had 
nearly broken her heart fretting for 
Cecilia. The summer after Cecilia’s 
death she came to Clew with her 
father, a rosy-cheeked, unimaginative 
English squire with whom it was not 
easy to associate Ferriby Howard 
and its glorious memories of kings and 
pontiffs, statesmen and soldiers, saints 
and martyrs. 
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Mr. Howard had satisfied himself 
that the McGradys went back far 
enough to make it convenable for his 
daughter to visit them. He stayed a 
day or two at Clew, before going on to 
fish for salmon in Galway. 

He amused Sir Anthony, who took 
his ancestry easily and had the kindly 
Irish way with new men as long as they 
were decent fellows. Philip Howard’s 
pet abomination was the new man. 

‘“‘We haven’t got him in Shropshire,” 
he said grimly. ‘‘He’d be frozen out. 
Nothing much later than the Hep- 
tarchy in Shropshire.” 

The two men were driving together 
when this was said; and Sir Anthony 
pointed with his whip at a cabin they 
were passing, outside of which a group 
of fair-haired children were playing 
with bits of broken crockery on a stone 
seat. 

“See there!’’ he said. ‘There are 
O’Tooles. Michael O’Toole traces his 
family back to Noah’s Ark. The far- 
thest back O’Toole he can trace was 
a herdsman to the animals in the Ark. 
When he reached dry land he set up as 
a husbandman, and his flocks and 
herds grew from the couples he had 
brought out of the Ark.”’ 

“Dear me!’ said Mr. Howard, 
“what an interesting family! How 
sad to see it come down so much in the 
world!” 

“T’ll take you to see Michael O’Toole 
one day, and you can talk pedigrees 
with him. That’s his wife, Judy. 
She was a housemaid at Clew before 
she took Michael for better or worse.” 

A tall, dark woman, coming along 
the sea-road with a _heavily-laden 
creel of fish across her shoulders, saw 
them and ceurtsied with Spanish 
grace. 

“Blood shows,” said Mr. Howard. 
“T’m glad I came to Ireland. We're 
80 swamped by new men in England. 
Run up against them everywhere. 
Can’t get away from them. The Abbey 
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was full of them at the Coronation. 
That’s a fine entrance gate.” 

“Bawnmore. Lord Cratloe’s place. 
You know him?” 

Mr. Howard searched his memory. 

“You mean the brewer man—the 
man who makes beer! You don’t know 
him, surely?”’ 

“I’m afraid I do,” said Sir Anthony, 
feeling oddly guilty. ‘He goes every- 
where here, you know. They are quite 
a power in the country.” 

He smiled grimly to himself over the 
discovery that he was apologizing for 
knowing Lord Cratloe. 

“T prefer Mr.—O’Toole, is  it?’’ 
Mr. Howard responded. “TI like to 
know that the man I associate with 
had a grandfather.” 

Mr. Howard somewhat bored his 
host before he took his departure, 
though the days were not many. 

“T suppose it’s because the new men 
crowd him a bit,’’ Sir Anthony said to 
Madam. ‘An odd thing that he should 
be so disturbed by the new men, and 
should not hear the tramp of the wild 
democracy that comes to sweep away 
his class and all its privileges.” 

Madam remarked to John repeating 
this that Mr. Howard would make 
his father a Radical if only he stayed 
long enough, and John replied that 
that would be a rare feat, and that 
his father was in opposition because 
he was fair-minded. Mr. Howard 
meanwhile visited the O’Tooles and 
other families only less ancient, and 
congratulated them on their family 
tree, and patted the children’s heads, 
and paid compliments to Judy and 
Biddy, who thought him “a quare 
gintleman, not all there,”’ as they said. 

Monica was a delight to John, and 
to have her was a poignant pleasure to 
Madam. She was a tall creature with 
spiritual eyes, better than pretty, 
beautiful, although one could hardly 
tell where the beauty lay. She was typi- 
eal of the old Catholic aristocracy of 
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England who have led a claustral life 
through the violent struggles of the 
emerging world. Something exotic 
about Monica; an uplifted look; her 
queer lanky grace—she was as yet only 
a schoolgirl—thrilled John’s: heart at 
sight of her. Later that first impres- 
sion wore away. She proved un- 
expectedly, delightfully, a bit of a 
tomboy. She had brothers of her own, 
and she was ready to share John’s 
outdoor pursuits. 

There was a night when the two 
were becalmed in a sailing-boat in 
which they had gone sea-fishing. John 
was as much at home in the water as a 
fish, his father said, and, comforting 
his wife, pointed to the mist blown in 
ragged wisps between the trees on the 
lawn. 

For once Madam was not afraid for 
John. She was afraid for Monica in the 
chills of the sea-fog: Monica had gone 
out lightly clad, in full sunlight. 
Madam remembered her look of an 
exotic delicacy which was not borne 
out by the feats Monica performed. 
She was almost angry with John that 
he had not brought Monica in before 
the fog fell. 

Sir Anthony looked at her with that 
glance of approval which still had 
power to lift his wife’s heart. 

“You are unjust to the boy, Alice,” 
he said. ‘‘The mist drifts in without a 
warning. It is a good thing that you 
ean still put another woman’s child 
before your own.” 

“Would not anybody?” asked Mad- 
am naively, with her pink flush. 
“Another woman’s child—in one’s 
keeping—must always come first.” 

“Howard is very trustful,” Sir 
Anthony said, with apparent ir- 
relevance. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Octavia. 


John’s brothers might be building 
up the Empire or their own fortunes— 
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the latter was more problematical— 
but John was not likely to do either. 
One by one Sir Anthony’s plans for his 
youngest son crumbled. John’s uni- 
versity career was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by his mother’s 
illness. It was a long, slow illness 
and convalescence. By the time 
Madam had crept back to health 
frailer than of old, it hardly seemed 
worth while for John to go back to 
Trinity till after the Long Vacation. 

His wife’s illness had shaken Sir 
Anthony. He would have been sur- 
prised if anyone had told him he 
leaned upon his wife. ‘‘Nonsense,’’ he 
would have said: he was old-fashioned 
enough to believe in man as the oak 
and woman as the clinging vine. He 
had always protected and upheld 
Alice—a dear, saintly soul, soft as 
becomes a woman. He had no idea 
of how he had turned to her in every 
matter of his daily life till she was laid 
low. Then he found himself turning to 
John. After all there was something 
in John the other boys had not. 

Brian’s death had all but killed his 
mother, who could only feel that she 
had lost her baby terribly when the 
father found a reason for grief indeed, 
but for proud grief. Brian had been all 
his father’s heart could desire, a gallant 
young soldier, simple and kindly, 
honest and brave. His last letter, 
written the night before he was killed, 
received long after the news of his 
death had reached them, told how he 
and a comrade had sat up nearly all 
night talking with a party of Boers in 
a farmhouse. 

“You told me,’ he wrote—the 
letter was to his father and the hand 
was the unformed hand of a school- 
boy—“‘that a soldier should only see 
one side of a thing,.and that his own. 
You or my mother should not have 
given me the eyes to see the other 
side. I thought them fine fellows. A 
pity we must fight them. Tomorrow 
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we shall have a shot at each other.” 

‘‘We are growing old, Anthony,’ said 
Madam, when it came to the time for 
John to return to the University. 
“The boy hates to go. Every time he 
has left us it has been a tearing away 
of him from me and me from 
him. Let me keep one child. with 
me.”’ 

“T always said you would make him 
soft,’’ grumbled Sir Anthony; but said 
no more about John returning to the 
University. 

After that an imperceptible cloud 
which had always lain upon John 
lifted. Or—was it so imperceptible? 
Monica Howard, coming for one of 
her flying visits—she was “out’’ that 
summer, and had come for a rest 
cure after the strenuous season under 
the wing of her cousin Lady Stretton— 
which she had thoroughly enjoyed— 
discovered a new John. 

“His eyes always brooded,” she 
said to Madam, patting her hand 
softly as she spoke. ‘The dreams are 
there, but they brood no longer.” 

“John is not to leave me like the 
others,” Madam McGrady said, as 
though she gave a_ satisfactory 
explanation. 

No one could say that John was 
idle, or too home-keeping, or a milk- 
sop as his father had once called him. 
Once he was assured that he need not 
go away he found a hundred activities 
for himself. He was a good sports- 
man. He could swim like a salmon or a 
water-dog: was amphibious, in a man- 
ner of speaking. He could shoot 
straight. He could ride anything 
that ever was ridden: he had an eye 
for a horse with any dealer: he could 
break a horse or doctor him. He had a 
way with animals. Nothing sick was 
beneath his sympathy. He would 
set the leg of a chicken as carefully as 
though it were the latest foal, bought 
of a small farmer, in which he de- 
tected the bit of blood that was 
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going to win some one “‘pets of money”’ 
in a racing stable. 

“Upon my word, the fellow should 
have been a vet,” Sir Anthony said, 
his attention having been drawn to the 
wonderful cure John had effected in 
the case of his mother’s sick canary. 

Madam, clinging to John in those 
days, to keep her from thinking on 
golden-haired Brian in his bloody 
grave, smiled faintly as she answered 
that John would have made an ex- 
cellent vet, only that that too would 
have involved his leaving home. 

“Then you must make a poet of 
him,” said Sir Anthony, turning away, 
ads though the discussion were finished. 

Money was very scarce at Clew in 
those days, so perhaps it was not 
altogether unwelcome to Sir Anthony 
that he should not have the expense 
of starting John out in the world as he 
had started the others. The others 
had cost a deal with their preparatory 
and public schools, the Universities, 
Osborne, Sandhurst. They were all 
creditable boys, and the thing had had 
to be done, of course; but now, one 
by one, they had taken on responsi- 
bilities of their own, except Tony, who, 
stranded in America, required a little 
help from the parents. Tony was the 
optimistic sort. He was always going 
to make his fortune tomorrow, if 
today luck had failed him. So long 
was Tony’s morrow in coming that the 
parents had almost given up hoping 
for any change in his circumstances. 
He would always require a little help 
and he would never disgrace them. 
Tony was the gay and careless one of 
the family. 

Redmond, after declaring himself 
too comfortable as a bachelor to wish 
to change his state, married at forty a 
baby out of the schoolroom, with a 
schoolgirl’s insatiable appetite for pleas- 
ure. He was infatuated with his child- 
wife and only too glad to please her, 
so Redmond, who was the most 
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prosperous of Sir Anthony’s sons, 
could no longer be counted upon to do 
anything for Clew. Clew began to 
need things done for it. It had arrived 
at that stage of dilapidation when, 
as Sir Anthony said, it was only held 
together by the ivy. Other people in 
his position were letting or selling. 
Sir Anthony would neither let nor'sell, 
nor would he part with one of the 
beautiful things which seemed so 
much a part of Clew, that it would 
have been terrible to have torn them 
asunder. 

“Tt will last our time, Alice,’ he 
said, ‘and it will fall on John’s head 
one day when he comes to own it. John 
shall have Clew. No one else will 
want it. Do you remember the old 
monk we found in that Convent in 
Portugal, long broken-up and deserted? 
Only a few of the country people knew 
he was there and brought him food. 
How scared he looked when we opened 
the door of his crumbling cell! John 
will be like that amid the ruins of 
Clew.”’ 

“Unless Tony were to make his 
fortune after all,’’ said Madam. ‘If 
Tony made his fortune he would come 
home and share with John. He was 
always a good-natured boy. Do you 
remember how Dom and dear Brian 
used to impose on his good nature in 
the nursery?”’ 

To speak of Brian was always a 


difficult thing with Madam, but of’ 


late she had steeled herself to do it, 
though she never spoke the name 
without a tremor of her face. 

“It is much more likely that John 
will make his own fortune by his 
newly-acquired habits of business,’’ 
Sir Anthony said, and laughed. ‘We 
shall ask Mr. Sweeney about it when 
he comes. Mr. Sweeney might find a 
place for John in his store, if you could 
spare him.” 

John’s business habits were a matter 
of grim jest to his father, as were 
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John’s poems. John had discovered 
that there was a market for salmon and 
game, a thing that would never have 
occurred to Sir Anthony. When the 
game-larder was fully stocked the 
pheasants and the grouse and the 
salmor had always been given away 
to anyone who would take them. No 
doubt there had been a deal of waste 
at Clew in the old days. Considine, 
the butler, small and gray as an old 
rat, who lingered on at Clew in the 
days of its impoverishment, referred 
regretfully to the times when the 
beggars sat three deep by the kitchen 
door to be fed, and disdaining the 
delicacies given to them, threw them 
to the dogs. The beggars did not 
care for game. 

“Twas the same as the Poor- 
house,”’ said Considine. ‘Every ould 
dog that had no other place to go to 
came to Clew, an’ the same wid the 
beggars. The dogs were civil enough, 
though their tails was a disgrace to be 
seen at a place like Clew. I remember 
an oul’ tarrier an’ the tail of him was a 
yard long. Her Ladyship used to 
pick them up when they wor strayed 
by the people rather than pay the half 
crown for the tax. They used to 
fight a lot between themselves, but 
they wor nothin’ to the proud beggars. 
Bridget Sharkey, the kitchen-maid, 
said to an oul’ wan wan day, ‘Yez 
waste more nor yez ate. ‘Why 
wouldn’t I?’ says she, ‘in a house 0’ 
this quality? It’s only in the houses of 
the commonality that they’revmane an’ 
stint you. A good house,’ she says, 
sittin’ up an’ lookin’ like an oul’ idol 
or a cluckin’. hen, ‘is a house where 
you waste three times what you 
ate.’ ”’ 

John, to whom this long reminiscence 
was addressed, was cleaning his gun 
in the butler’s pantry while Considine 
polished the silver. 

“They wasted too much,” he said, 
coming out of his dreams. ‘That is 
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why the lean years are upon us now.” 

“Och, sure, a McGrady never took 
thought o’ the morra,’’ Considine 
said cheerfully. ‘They wor grand 
times when the fifty bedrooms was 
full, and the finest of atin’ an’ drinkin’ 
an’ card-playin’ an’ diversion goin’ on. 
Sir Hugh McGrady of that day, I’ve 
heard tell, couldn’t show his nose 
except of a Sunday for fear the bailiffs 
that was hidin’ behind the trees in the 
park would nab him. But they wor 
grand days.” 

John was not proud of these glories. 
In his austere youthfulness he despised 
the carousals of his ancestors. He had 
a curious sense of order; although he 
went about in threadbare clothes that 
only held together because they were 
honest homespuns, and his boots were 
patched and his hair showed through 
a hole in his hat. These things did not 
trouble him. He cared so little that 
he might have known how his own 
beauty shone out of the careless 
clothing; for John was tall and supple 
as a young tree, and had Spanish 
eoloring and moved with a slender 
rushing grace. 

“Tt was a foolish and a wicked way 
to live,” he said. “Sir Hugh ought to 
have been ducked in the river to get 
the wine out of him. Look at Clew 
now. If it isn’t taken in hand soon 
there won’t be much of it left in 
twenty years. Fifty bedrooms. What 
did anyone want with fifty bedrooms? 
And to build Clew on a hill where all 
the stone and materials had to be 
carried up! They built like Emperors, 
and roystered like fools and madmen, 
and left the lean days to us.” 

“Don’t be blamin’ the dead, Master 
John,” said Considine, piously. 

John, having finished cleaning his 
gun, went out. Somewhere on the 
sea-road, walking towards Clougha- 
neely, he encountered Mr. Sweeney, 
the Irish-American, who had spent the 
months of every summer since John 








remembered at the little house next 
door to the post-office in Cloughaneely 
which belonged to Miss Horan the 
post-mistress. Mr. Sweeney had been 
born and reared in that little house 
till he had gone to America at ten 
years old. An enterprising owner had 
added to and enlarged it; but the 
kitchen was intact in which Mr. 
Sweeney, according to his own account, 
had run about barefoot and roasted 
potatoes at the turf-fire with his heels 
in the ashes, till the map of Ireland 
was printed on his legs by the burning 
of the fire. 

“T didn’t know you’d arrived, Mr. 
Sweeney,” said John, stopping to 
speak to the little foxy-faced man in 
the very American suit of clothes, 
with the very American straw hat 
tilted at an acute angle over his eyes. 
‘“‘When did you come?” 

“T arrived late last night, sir,’’ said 
Mr. Sweeney. ‘And I wasn’t half-glad 
either to get out of New York. The 
brains boiled under my hat before I 
left. I’ve been cooling down since 
then on the steamer: and the express 
yesterday gave me time to complete 
the process.” 

“You'll find it cooler here,’ said 
John. ‘The weather’s been dry. I 
hope it will last till the hay is saved. 
There’s a shower coming now over the 
mountains.” 

“There is so,” said Mr. Sweeney. 
“T like it. I like to get completely 
saturated. My car-driver yesterday 
told me he’d got a gridiron for his 
patrons to sit on so they shouldn’t sit 
in the wet. It is a good notion; but it 
don’t apply to most countries, or else 
I’d patent it.’ 

Mr. Sweeney turned about and 
walked with John, who had business 
at the post-office. The American was 
very friendly with the family at Clew. 
Sir Anthony liked to hear his shrewd 
business talk, and Madam’s heart 
went out to the man who had two 
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sides to his character, the one revealed 
in the tight mouth and sharp face, the 
other in the mild brown eyes that had 
a certain remote likeness to John’s 
own. 

Through the female line Mr. Sweeney 
claimed to belong to the clan of the 
McGradys. It was a claim the 
McGradys had no wish to disallow. 
Humbler people than Mr. Sweeney, 
scattered about in the villages, in the 
cabins on the side of the mountain, 
had the same claim. It added some- 
thing to the heartiness of the handshake 
with which Sir Anthony would wel- 
come Mr. Sweeney when they met, 
and the cordiality of Madam’s smile; 
and it extenuated Mr. Sweeney’s 


frankness when from time to time he . 


touched on things with an intimacy 
not permissible to the stranger. Mr. 
Sweeney was, as Madam said, naturally 
well-bred. He never vexed Sir Anthony, 
who in those days was a bit prickly, 
for poverty galled when it meant 
such things as that his wife could 
have no successor to the horses, one 
of which had had to be shot because of 
old age, while the other had stumbled 
and broken his knees so badly that it 
was kind to shoot him as well. 

Madam missed her horses and 
fretted for them as old friends. She 
could no longer get about to visit 
friends at any distance, and she could 
not walk very far. 

The lack of money pinched on every 
side. No matter how little one asked 
for oneself, there were always things 
needing to be done if they were to 
keep the house over their heads. 
Even Tony’s problematical fortune had 
gone out of sight since he had had 
pneumonia in the winter, and was to 
come home as soon as he was able to 
travel. The doctor wrote that Tony 
had had a bad shake. He would require 
a long rest and ease of mind and body, 
to build him up again and put his 
heart right. Sir Anthony fretted, while 
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Madam only longed for the hour 
that was to bring Tony. He had been 
a drain to them—a considerable drain. 
Hitherto he had shown no repentance. 
If Sir Anthony was to kill the fatted 
ealf for his prodigal, the prodigal 
ought to come in sackcloth and ashes. 

“We are expecting my brother home 
very soon,” John said, as he and 
Mr. Sweeney walked along the road 
to the village. 

“He’s a likely young fellow, I’ve 
heard,” said Mr. Sweeney. “It don’t 
matter if he hasn’t struck oil yet. He 
has plenty of time so long as he don’t 
play the fool.” 

“Oh,” said John, “the MeGradys 
have no talent for making money. 
Usually they know that they haven’t, 
but Tony thought that he had. He went 
out there when he was twenty. Perhaps 
he has been playing the fool. He’s 
twenty-four now, two years oider 
than I.” 

“If you wanted to make money, 
Sonny,”’ said Mr. Sweeney, laying a 
persuasive hand on John’s sleeve, 
‘you just come back with me this 
Fall.” 

“IT couldn’t,” said John. “My 
mother is not strong. She needs me. 
I don’t think Tony could make up to 
her for me.” 

He said it with a swelling heart. 
He liked to think that Tony could 
not make up. 

“T forgot,’ said Mr. Sweeney, his 
brown eyes full of a wistful under- 
standing. ‘You were the boy that 
could be detached from his mother 
nohow. There are some like it. I 
was the same myself, but I had to go 
to earn for my mother. I sent home 
every penny I could spare for five 
years. When f{ came back she hadn’t 
long to live. ‘Denis, love,’ she said, 
‘when I’m gone you'll find an old 
stocking in a hole in the thatch, an’ 
there’s in it close on all the money 
you ever sent me. ! was only your 
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saving-bank, my child. Is it to be 
spending your hard-earned money on 
an old woman like me, God help you! 
Sure I had all I wanted except your 
face, and now that longing’s satisfied, 
I’m ready to go. I’d like the money 
to be a help to you, my son.’ I could 
have cried with vexation, but I 
expect it gave her more joy in a way 
than spending it would have done. 
That’s how I comfort myself. Any- 
how, it was lucky money, for I never 
looked back from the time I had it.” 

They were close to the village now. 
There was one long street of cabins 
with a few houses of two stories, the 
shop—McGroarty’s as it was usually 
ealled—the post-office, where the cu- 


rate and the schoolmaster ledged; . 


Hart’s public house. 

At this end of the village the neat, 
whitewashed police barracks wore an 
air of prosperity. The garden in front 
was full of flowers, a dog lay asleep on 
the flagged path; beyond the tight 
mass of flowers a young constable, his 
tunic unbuttoned, for the day was 
hot, was teaching the sergeant’s baby 
its first steps, while the sergeant’s 
wife looked from the doorway, smiling 
all over her comely face. 

Mr. Sweeney pointed to the little 
scene. ‘“Octavy—that’s my daughter, 
sir—cails that an English outpost. of 
law and order. When she took a 
walk yesterday the other member of 
the force, a red-haired young man, was 
washing potatoes at that stone seat 
and at the same time putting the dog 
through its tricks. Why don’t they 
have gardens like that at all the 
cottages?”’ 
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“T don’t know,” said John. ‘My 
mother used to give prizes for gardens. 
There never was one that deserved the 
prize. They said it was all very well 
for Quality with nothing to do—not 
for the likes o’ them. . . . I believe 
our folly amused them. Potatoes 
were the only crop they’d grow. 
But they are learning.” 

“We must help them to learn,” 
said the American, gravely. “Octavy’ll 
be in and out like a dog at a fair. 
You'll see!”’ 

“So your daughter has come with 
you?” : 

“Octavy, just made out that she 
had to come. She’s been wanting to 
any time since she was six. ‘No, 
Octavy,’ I always said. ‘I don’t want 
you to see Cloughaneely till it looks 
up a bit. Nor the country for the 
matter of that. I don’t want a child 
of mine to look down on the old 
country.’”’ 

He looked before him down the 
irregular street. The greater portion 
of Cloughaneely lay out on the strand 
in straggling rows of thatched cottages. 

“Why, bere is Octavy! She’s been 
putting to rights. She says the 
cottage is just too cunning for any- 
thing: and she’s been worrying Miss 
Horan till she’s got all she wants. 
That you, Octavy? This is Mr. John 
McGrady. You’ve heard me speak 
of the McGradys.” 

“T never heard you do anything 
else,’ remarked Miss Sweeney, look- 
ing at John with frank interest. Some- 
how John blushed. He had not 
eredited Mr. Sweeney with a daughter 
like Miss Octavia. 





No genuine reader of George Mere- 
dith can be unaware of his love for 
France. Appreciative references to 
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France and her people are scattered 
throughout his books. Last of all his 
publications, and containing some of 
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the maturest of his work, were his 
Odes in Contribution to the Song of 
French History. That volume con- 
tains, too, the noble poem of France, 
1870, which, written in December, 
1870, when the German army was 
about Paris, has the ring of the iron 
reality as Europe knows it today: 
We look for her that sunlike stood 
Upon the forehead of our day, 
An orb of nations, radiating food 
For body and for mind alway. 
Where is the shape of glad array; 
The nervous hands, the front of steel, 
The clarion tongue? Where the bold, 
proud face? 
We see a vacant place; 
We hear an iron heel. 


Those are the opening words of the 
poem; its closing ones are hardly less 
poignant: 
Soaring France! + 
How is Humanity on trial in thee: 
How may’st thou gather humankind in 
fee: 
Now prove that Reason is a quenchless 
scroll; 
Make of calamity thine aureole, 
And, bleeding, head us through the 
troubles of the sea. 
Thus Meredith wrote in 1870; twenty- 
eight years later, in Alsace-Lorraine, we 
have, even more intimately, his belief: 
On France has come the test 
Of what she holds within. 

Responsive to Life’s deeper springs. 
She above the Nations blest 
In fruitful and in liveliest, 

In all that servant earth to heavenly 

bidding brings. 

And the belief is a clearly reasoned 
one; for this poem contrasts these 
qualities of spontaneity and elasticity 
with “the belted overshadower,”’ Ger- 
many, “who contracts horizons within 
present sight”’ and ‘“adamantine makes 
the mind.” 

Yet impressive as these great Odes 
to France are, they have their parallels 
in Swinburne’s work, and, in some de- 
gree, in Browning’s. Where Meredith 
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is alone is in his more incidental refer- 
ences. Renée we must all of us re- 
member—‘“‘brunette of the good blood 
of France’’—‘“her features had the 
soft irregularities which run to rarities 
of beauty, as the ripple rocks the light’’: 
not so beautiful as the English Cecilia, 
but on which, Meredith asks, ‘‘does 
the eye linger longest? Which draws 
the heart? a radiant landscape where 
the tall, ripe wheat flashes between 
shadow and shine in the stately march 
of summer, or the peep into dewy 
woodland on dark water?” Alvan, 
in The Tragic Comedians, compares 
Clotilde with Paris—‘‘his beloved of 
cities—the symbolized goddess of the 
lightning brain that is quick to con- 
ceive, eager to realize ideas, impas- 
sioned for her hero, but ever putting 
him to the proof, graceful beyond all 
rhyme, colloquial as never the Muse; 
light in light hands, yet valiant unto 
death for a principle; and therefore 
not light, anything but light in strong 
hands, very steadfast rather.’”’ The 
French people, One of Our Conquerors 
tells us, ‘are the most mixed of any 
European nation; so they are packed 
with contrasts: they are full of senti- 
ment, they are sharply logical; free- 
thinkers, devotees; affectionate, fero- 
cious; frivolous, tenacious; the passion 
of the season operating like sun or 
moon on these qualities; and they can 
reach to ideality out of sensualism. 
Below your level, they’re above it—a 
paradox is at home with them.” “The 
most mixed of any European nation,” 
that, from Meredith, is the choicest of 
compliments; for he is an enthusiast 
in regard to international marriages. 
His strong belief in the fast-arriving 
supremacy of the United States, 
among English-speaking peoples, is 
based mainly upon their cosmopoli- 
tanism and mingling of nationalities. 
In One of Our Conquerors, too, it is that 
Nesta, overwhelmed by Nataly’s death 
and her father’s mental seizure, seeks 
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harborage in the home of Louise de 
Seilles—‘“‘on the borders of Dauphiné; 
and, with French hearts at their best 
in winningness around her, she learned 
again, as an art, the act of breathing 
calmly.” And the phrasing of that 
brings us to the most intimate of all 
the allusions—the one where, in A 
Faith Upon Trial, Meredith is speak- 
ing of his wife, lying mortally ill: 


Sweet was her voice with the tongue, 
The speechful tongue of her France, 
Home of her birth and her love. 


Singularly international and uncon- 
fined in his view, ‘“The world,’’ he said, 
“ig being visibly universalized: to 
deny us this larger citizenship is the 
worst provincialism.”” Among all the 
European nations, France held the 
largest place in his heart. Italy, how- 
ever, came a very good second, and in 
America, as I have said, his interest 
was profound. For Russia throughout 
most of his life his sympathy naturally 
was less. Yet in regard to the Crimea 
even, in Beauchamp’s Career, his view 
was singularly just. He paid tribute 
to “the dauntless Lancastrian who 
thundered like a tempest over a gam- 
bling tent, disregarded’”’ (John Bright), 
and to the three Quakers (Robert 
Charlton, Henry Pease, and Joseph 
Sturge) who, on the eve of the war, 
made a pilgrimage to the Czar be- 
seeching him to give way “for piety’s 
sake.” Yet not the most malevolent 
of detractors has dared ever to speak 
of Meredith as a pacifist. Had they 
done so, his vindication might safely 
have been left to his most intimate of 
friends, Admiral Maxse, the original 
of Beauchamp! Later in life, too, he 
was a warm supporter of The Society 
of Friends of Russian Freedom, and, 
in 1905, he wrote The Crisis—with its 
lately much-quoted lines: 


Now has come 
The day when thou cah’st not be dumb 
Spirit of Russia. ... 











Beauchamp’s Career, it may be noted 
in passing, well repays perusal at this 
moment—the Militia Bill, the inva- 
sion panic, Lord Palmerston’s meth- 
ods—all these things are not so far 
away as when we last read of them. 
Diana of the Crossways, in a less de- 
gree, but in the same kind of way, has 
a new value now in respect to Ireland. 
Meredith’s sympathies, clear enough 
in that book, are fully given in two 
articles—A Pause in the Strife and 
Concessions to the Celt—in the Fort- 
nightly Review of 1886. In the first of 
these he wrote: ‘Mr. Gladstone has 
not been defeated. The question set 
on fire by him will never be extin- 
guished until the combustible matter 
has gone to ashes. ... We shall be 
made sensible that we have an enemy 
in our midst, until a people, slow to 
think, have taken counsel of their 
native generosity to put trust in the 
most generous race on earth.”’ 

In considering tributes to Italy, our 
minds turn, and rightly turn, first to 
Swinburne. Yet Meredith, in Vittoria, 
has not only left us a portrait of Maz- 
zini that is without equal, but he has 
proved his passionate sympathy with 
Italy’s struggle in the fact of his 
creation of Vittoria. She, as Sandra 
Belloni, is his greatest of soul; close to 
nature, elemental; she _is, from the 
first, in touch with poetry and passion 
at their source; the only question in 
regard to her, as Sandra, is whether 
she can find a vision large enough to 
unite her powers. In Vittoria the 
ideal is found: the great destiny that 
was foreshadowed is realized. The call 
to Italy’s service is supreme—demand- 
ing the whole, both her Art and her 
personal relations. In that great scene 
at La Scala, she sings—the stage cur- 
tain held above her, after the Austrian 
officials have ordered its lowering, by 


‘a dozen noble youths of Milan: 


Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labor; we are one 
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With heaven and the stars when it is 
spent 
_ To serve God’s aim, else die we with 
the sun, 


and those further words in which 
Meredith expresses the ideal of Italy’s 
chief: 
Beloved, I am quickly out of sight: 
I pray that you will love more than 
my dust. 
Were death defeat much weeping would 
be right; 
’*Tis victory when it leaves surviving 
trust. 


You will not find me save when you 
forget 
Earth’s feebleness, 
faith, my friend, 
For all Humanity doth owe a debt 
To all humanity, until the end. 


Published in the Fortnightly Review 
for 1866, when Meredith was war cor- 
respondent for the Morning Post in 
Venice, historically and emotionally 
Vittoria appears to me to entwine with 
events of the present as does no other 
book. Where else in our literature is 
there a passage adequate to experi- 
ences now, as is the one in which Vit- 
toria is seeking her husband after the 
Battle of Novara, and likelier to find 
him dead than alive? 


and come to 


She read the faces of the mornings, 
as human creatures have tried to 
gather the sum of their destinies off 
changing surfaces—fair not meaning 
fair, nor black black, but either the 
mask upon the secret of God’s terrible 
will; and to learn it and submit, was 
the spiritual burden of her mother- 
hood, that the child leaping with her 
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heart might live. Not to hope blindly, 
in the exceeding anxiousness of her 
passionate love, nor blindly to fear; 
not to let her soul fly out among the 
twisting chances; not to sap her great 
maternal duty by affecting false stoical 
serenity; to nurse her soul’s strength, 
and suckle her womanly weakness with 
the tears that are poison when re- 
pressed; to be at peace with a disas- 
trous world for the sake of the depend- 
ent life unborn; by such pure efforts 
she clung to God. Soft dreams of sa- 
cred tenderness, tragic images, wild 
pity, were like phantoms encircling 
her, plucking at her as she went, but 
they were beneath her feet, and she 
kept them from lodging between her 
breasts. The thought that her ‘hus- 
band, though he should have perished, 
was not a life lost if their child lived, 
sustained her powerfully. It seemed 
to whisper at times almost as if it were 
Carlo’s ghost breathing in her ears: 
‘On thee.’’ On her the further devolved; 
and she trod down hope, lest it should 
build her up and bring a shock to sur- 
prise her fortitude: she put back alarm. 
The mountains and the valleys scarce 
had names to her understanding; they 
were but the scene where the will of 
her Maker was at work. Rarely has a 
soul been so subjected by its own force. 


‘Not to let her soul fly out among 
the twisting chances,” to Meredith 
that achievement appeared the end 
and aim of earth’s teaching. Not to 
abate by one atom our capacities for 
desire, yet to control them, instead of 
being dragged in the wake—such was, 
such would be today, his Reading of 
Life, even though it involve for us, as 
it did for Vittoria, that we tread down 
our Hopes as we put back our Fears. 

M. Sturge Gretton. 





INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR. 


With the outbreak of war the in- 
dustrial system broke down, though it 
showed remarkable powers of adapta- 


tion to new circumstances. It is per- 
haps no criticism of capitalist industry 
that it failed in the country’s hour of 
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need. Industry must necessarily or- 
ganize itself on the assumption of 
peace as the normal state of affairs. 
No economic system, however well 
organized for peace, could therefore 
be expected to stand the strain of 
war production without considerable 
changes. The general effect of the 
War upon industry has been to com- 
plete the Industrial Revolution, and 
to place beyond all doubt the power 
of the economic organization to satisfy 
the demands made upon it for com- 
modities and services. It is in so far 
as the changes which have gradually 
been introduced have been a logical 
completion of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, that grave evils have been accen- 
tuated. But whilst the War has 
added the final words of a long and 
tragic chapter of our economic. history, 
it has also opened a new one, owing 
to the recognition of certain elemen- 
tary facts which the materialism of the 
past overlaid with its half-truths 
The War has brought home the 
truth, subconsciously accepted, but 
rarely openly admitted, that industry 
primarily exists to satisfy the material 
needs of the community. During the 
past three years the general attitude 
of mind has been that nothing should 
be allowed to stand in the way of the 
fulfillment of national requirements. 
The practice has undoubtedly fallen 
behind the theory, but more has been 
done avowedly in the national interest 
than ever before. The War has also 
brought into prominent relief the 
further fact—too often ignored in the 
past—of the important part labor 
plays in industry. The most truculent 
militarisis have been driven to admit 
that the prosecution of the War 
depended largely upon the industrial 
workers, without whose co-operation 
and sacrifice the prodigious production 
of war materials would have been 
impossible. 
The significance of the changes 








which have taken place during the 
War cannot at present be fully ap- 
preciated. There are conflicting tend- 
encies the relative strength of which 
it is idle to pretend to estimate. 
The history of industry during the 
past three years has still to be told. 
The greater part of the material lies 
locked in the Ministry of Munitions. 
Certain broad developments, however, 
may be mentioned. The most obvious 
of these has been the large part which 
the State has taken in organizing and 
controlling industry. National fac- 
tories have been opened; national 
subsidies have been given to industrial 
enterprises; the State has bought 
raw materials on a very large scale 
for distribution to manufacturers, and 
built ships for transport purposes; 
it has taken active steps to improve 
industrial organization, and interfered 
in an unprecedented degree with 
methods of production, with prices 
and profits. The State has, in a word, 
assumed responsibility for the opera- 
tions of a considerable portion of the 
capital and labor employed in indus- 
try. It is interesting also te observe 
that the concentration of large numbers 
of workers in munition factories, and 
the introduction of new grades of 
labor, e.g., women, in a large number 
of processes, gave rise to conditions 
which the State was driven to attempt 
to remove by stimulating ‘welfare 
work.”’ It is well to remember, fur- 
ther, that whilst the State has tolerated 
many evil industrial conditions during 
the War, under the plea of national 
necessity, the seamen’s accommodation 
in the standard ships built by the 
Government is far in advance of that 
required under the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. State action, if we could unravel 
its details, would be found to be both 
good and ill. Unfortunately, the ill is 
public property, the good but little 
known. 

Whilst a considerable body of em- 
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ployers have been deprived of the op- 
portunity of making unlimited profits 
through the operation of the Muni- 
tions Levy and the Excess Profits 
Tax, and though in many respects 
there have been drastic restrictions 
on the full freedom of action of the 
employing classes, yet, on the whole, 
it is questionable whether their per- 
manent interests have been injured. 
What they may have lost in profits, 
they have gained in experience, in 
new methods and future possibilities. 
Labor, on the other hand, has been 
not only controlled but crippled. From 
the Shells and Fuses Agreement and 
the Treasury Agreement, through the 
Munitions of War Acts, and the orders 
of the Ministry of Munitions, to the 
Defense of the Realm Act and the 
Military Service Acts, Labor has had 
to surrender one by one all its sources 
of strength. The employer has sacri- 
ficed a proportion of his extra profits; 
Labor has surrendered its charter of 
liberties. The trade unions had grad- 
ually built up a body of rules and 
regulations intended eventually to 
supersede the arbitrary, and often 
tyrannical, rule of the employer in the 
industry. These regulations were in- 
tended to govern wages, conditions, 
hours, apprenticeship, demarcation, 
and cognate questions, and to set 
certain standards which should pro- 
tect workpeople against the superior 
economic power of the employer. 
Many trade union regulations may 
have been unwise and injurious to 
industry; but they were largely the 
reflection of unwise and _ injurious 
influences deeply rooted in the indus- 
trial system. However this may be, 
they were a sort of Labor charter, 
any attempt at the infringement of 
which before the War _ invariably 
aroused all the fighting instincts of 
organized Labor. It was this charter 
which the Government asked the 
trade unions to sacrifice in the national 
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interest, in return for which the unions 
received a solemn pledge that their 
regulations should be restored at the 
end of the War. In the meantime 
improved organization and equipment, 
increased subdivision and dilution of 
labor have proceeded rapidly, and 
appear likely to create a situation in 
which some at least of the old trade 
union regulations cannot be fully and 
literally applied without scrapping a 
good deal of the new organization and 
machinery. The new developments 
also have been made the occasion for 
suggestions that the trade union prac- 
tices should be permanently abandoned. 

On the other hand, trade unionism 
has been accepted during the War by 
the community as a whole and by the. 
Government in a way which few 
people would have dreamed of prior to 
the War. The rapprochement between 
the Government and the trade unions 
has been one of the outstanding facts 
of the War. It cannot be doubted 
that the authority in the State of the 
trade union officials has been enor- 
mously increased. In spite of this—or 
rather largely because of this—there 
has been amongst the younger men 
and keener spirits a revolt from trade 
union orthodoxy, which it must be 
confessed has stood the strain of war 
no better than the industrial system. 
And if it be true that employers as a 
class have during the War learned 
much, it is equally true that one of the 
most significant outcomes of the War 
is a new trade unionism, which has 
also learned much from the experiences. 
of the past three years. It is this new, 
gathering force amongst the workers 
which betokens the close of the epoch 
of the Industrial Revolution and the 
opening of a new chapter in our in- 
dustrial history. 

The haste with which the readapta- 
tion of industry has had to be carried 
out has naturally resulted in errors 
and evils which might otherwise have 
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been avoided, and in any estimate of 
the changes which have taken place, 
these must be allowed for. For the 
rest, it is well-nigh impossible to weigh 
with any approach to accuracy the 
gains and losses of the industrial 
developments arising out of the War, 
the good which should be preserved 
and strengthened, and the evil which 
should be cast out. Though the War 
has witnessed the logical completion of 
the Industrial Revolution—and, in- 
deed, because of it—the old order has 
become discredited. There will be 
relatively few people who will feel 
any regrets as it passes away. Yet it 
must be admitted that the era of 
State action has not been universally 
successful; in some directions it has 
been decidedly the reverse, and in 
consequence has generated a reaction 
against State interference. On analysis, 
however, we shall see that this reaction 
is due not to State intervention per 
se, except in the case of certain employ- 
ers, but to the restriction of civil and 
industrial liberty on the one hand 
(which is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of State action), and to mis- 
management by business men un- 
accustomed to handling large questions 
of policy on the other; whilst the rapid 
improvisation of means of satisfying 
urgent national needs has inevitably 
produced confusion, overlapping, and 
contradictions. Whilst people have 
resented the régime of the Ministry of 
Munitions, however, tne grounds of 
objectién of employers on the one 
side, and workpeople on the other, are 
by no means the same. The former 
regard State interference partly as 
mere muddling and inefficiency (though 
it should be remembered that the 
business men of “push and go” must 
bear probably the greater part 
of the burden of this charge them- 
selves), but also as a great blow 
at their freedom of enterprise and 
the privileges they have enjoyed 
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in the past. The objection of 
workpeople to the State interference 
which they have sullenly tolerated 
during the War is primarily to the 
infringement, not so much of economic 
privileges as of human rights, whilst 
some of the regulations of the State 
have not curbed, but strengthened, 
the power of employers.* The new- 
found harmony between employers 
and employed, based on mistrust of 
State intervention, is, therefore, not of 
a kind which is likely to be permanent. 

The dilution and subdivision of 
labor, the introduction of new methods 
and contrivances in the more impor- 
tant staple industries, have probably 
resulted in a greater diffusion of skill. 
In some directions it has blurred more 
than ever the distinction between the 
skilled and the semi-skilled worker, it 
has increased the mobility of labor, 
and opened up new avenues for the 
employment of women. The com- 
petition between men and machinery 
for employment has taken a fresh 
turn, owing to the shortage of workers. 
In consequence, there are new possi- 
bilities of eliminating many unneces-- 
sary and degrading forms of labor. 
There can be little doubt that recent 
developments have pointed the way 
to a reduction of wastage in human 
effort and in material. New methods 
of organization have led inevitably to 
“scientific management,’’ which has 
added another element of controversy 
to the relations between employers 
and workers. In so far as it means 
the application of “science’’ to the 
utilization of capital in industry, 
“scientific management’ is to be 
welcomed; in so far as it ‘‘organizes”’ 
the human factor in industry it arouses, 
and will continue to arouse, the 
bitter opposition of the trade unions. 
There is every sign that the experience 
of the War is leading to a specializa- 


*See the Supplement 1 “Labor Unrest‘ in 
The Athenaeum for July, 1917. 
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tion of the firms within an industry 
which will lead to syndication when the 
War is over. The educational effects 
of war developments in industry upon 
employers of labor have been in the 
direction of greater efficiency of pro- 
duction, a tendency which the prospect 
of keen competition in foreign markets 
after the War has done much to foster. 
Employers will, therefore, cling tena- 
ciously to the new methods, and are 
already urging the inadvisability of 
restoring the old trade union rules and 
customs. 

At the end of the War the general 
industrial situation will be complicated. 
The State will be strongly entrenched 
within a large number of trades, with 
much experience of both manufactur- 
ing and marketing, with concerns of 
its own on its hands, with ships of its 
own, and with the railways and the 
coal mines under its control. In some 
industries there will be a considerable 
amount of new capital (owing to the 
diversion of excess profits to capital 
uses, ete.), whilst others will be rela- 
tively in “low water.’”’ There will be 
new industries which have been estab- 
lished during the War, and efforts 
will be made to foster them and render 
them permanent. There will be five 
million men or more to reabsorb into 
industrial life, and a large number of 
workers to be transferred from their 
present employment to the occupations 
of peace. The restoration of trade 
union rules will come up for settle- 
ment. What the mood of Labor will 
be it is difficult to say. It is generally 
believed that men who have served 
in the army will be disinclined to 
revert to the old conditions, and it is 
highly improbable that the trade 
union movement will be prepared to 
accept anything so unfavorable as the 
status quo ante bellum. Wages will 
rule higher than at the beginning of the 
War, but many “war bonuses” have 
been given. As high prices will in all 
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likelihood continue, any attempt to 
withdraw these bonuses will be the 
signal for widespread industrial dis- 
turbances. On the side of the em- 
ployers the predominant influence 
will be the desire to regain the old 
markets, both at home and abroad, 
and to open out new ones. Whilst 
the importance of this question may 
be admitted, it is not without its 
dangers. It is not improbable that, 
in the name of patriotism and Britain’s 
greatness, the people of this country 
will be asked to condone industrial 
evils for the sake of the community. 
Already it has been suggested that 
everybody (meaning in particular the 
working classes) must continue to 
work hard when peace returns in order 
to pay for the War, to crush German 
trade, and to _ re-establish British 
commercial supremacy. These factors 
will all operate in various {direc- 
tions and with varying degrees of 
force when the War draws to ita 
close. 

There is a disposition in some 
quarters to believe that what is called 
“the brotherhood of the trenches’’ will 
revolutionize the industrial system in 
general and industrial relations in 
particular. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. In face of a common 
danger and under the stimulus of a 
common aim, men will act together; 
the army has the additional advan- 
tage that all are servants and no class 
makes “profit’? out of any other. 
The improvement in personal relations 
between employers and workpeople 
during the War is a good thing in 
itself. But embittered industrial re- 
lations are due, not to personal causes, 
but to evils within the system, and 
until they are removed, hostility will 
continue to exist. The only hope lies, 
not in attempts to moralize employers 
or to strengthen personal friendship 
between some employers and some 
workpeople, but in the favorable 
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opportunity which will present itself 
at the end of the War to eliminate the 
evil features of pre-war industrial life 
The Athenaeum. 
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and organization, and to base the 
industrial system on foundations of 
justice and liberty. 
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Arthur Romaine had from his boy- 
hood been a trouble and a puzzle to his 
family, or at any rate to his father. 
His physique had always been ex- 
cellent, and he was quite good-looking, 
though Mr. Romaine grumbled at his 
flaxen hair. 

“Tt’s the dark Romaines,’’ he said, 
“that make money and do things. 
The fair ones—thank God, there 
aren’t many of them!—are never any 
good. The eldest, too!” he would add, 
with a groan. 

He himself was a dark Romaine, or, 
rather, had been, for his black hair 
was pretty well snowed under. True 
to his version of the Romaine tradition, 
he had made money; indeed, under 
him the family fortunes, prosperous 
for many generations, had reached 
their highest point so far. Oak Mount, 
his Wimbledon house, was a really 
imposing place, designed by a big 
architect, put up by a big builder, 
and furnished regardless of expense. 
Here he lived in great style, dispensing 
a wide but discriminating hospitality, 
and fulfilling, as he understood them, 
all the obligations of noblesse oblige. 

To this successful, masterful man 
Arthur had been a _ heavy cross, 
though the trouble developed slowly. 
At his preparatory school the boy’s 
reports were very satisfactory, though 
a certain slackness in games was 
noted and deplored. It was at the 
public school that the real difficulties 
began. 

“Your boy’s all right in the big 
things, Mr. Romaine,” said his house 
“He’s as straight as a dart, 
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his work’s not at all bad, and I don’t 
believe he’s ever had an evil thought. 
But he’s so confoundedly cantankerous. 
It really seems as if he laid himself 
out to be unpopular. He calls himself a 
Radical Socialist, and a free church- 
man—so free that the other boys call 
him an atheist—a Home Ruler, and a 
Suffragist. Whatever the others abhor 
he stands up for, and the consequence 
is he has a pretty bad time. He’s got 
plenty of pluck—I will say that for 
him; but he really brings his trou- 
bles upon himself. Then his attitude 
towards games is simply lamentable. 
He doesn’t seem to know the meaning 
of esprit de corps. He could have been 
the slow bowler of the eleven if he 
would have taken the trouble—he’s 
got a lovely action, and a faster ball 
that wants a rare lot of watching— 
but he prefers to mess about with 
his newspapers and magazines and 
reviews.” 

“T’ll have a straight talk to him,”’ 
said Mr. Romaine; and he kept his 
word, and lost his temper, so stoutly 
did Arthur hold his own. 

“Games are all very well,” said the 
young philosopher, ‘“‘but when they’re 
made a fetish of, you can’t help getting 
fed up with them. Half the boys and 
more than half the masters can’t 
talk about anything else. To hear 
them, you’d think Lord’s was the 
Holy of Holies.”’ 

“When you go to Rome, you must 
do as the Romans do,”’ answered Mr. 
Romaine. ‘‘There’s a time for every- 
thing, and at your age it’s natural and 
right to be keen on games. The 
trouble with you is that you won’t 
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take trouble. It’s easier to read those 
vile Radical rags, and stuff your 
vacant mind with their ribald rubbish. 
No wonder the boys send you to 
Coventry. I meant you to go to Ox- 
ford, but I tell you quite plainly that 
there’s no Oxford for you unless you 
give me your word that you'll put 
aside all this nonsense, and behave 
like any other decent young English- 
man of the upper classes.” 

“T haven’t the least wish to go to 
Oxford,’’ Arthur replied, in his eager, 
impulsive way that: always annoyed 
his father, whose own manner was 
studiously deliberate and dignified. 
“T’d ever so much rather take up 
stinks in London.” 

Mr. Romaine was_ disconcerted. 


He had kept the Oxford threat as his 
trump card, and to find it treated so 
cavalierly was an unpleasant surprise. 
He began to bluster—a rare occur- 
rence, to do him justice. 

“You really are a hopeless young 
“What use 


fool,” he said angrily. 
would what you call stinks be in a 


profession like ours? The ’varsity 
polish might be a real asset; but I 
suppose we shall have to do without 
that. As soon as you leave school you 
shall come to the house in Mowbray 
Street. I’m not very sanguine about 
it, but, after all, you are the eldest 
son, and you shall have your chance.” 

The “profession” of which he spoke 
was that of a picture-dealer, and the 
big shop in Mowbray Street had been 
famous under three generations of 
Romaines, all of them astute, suave, 
dignified, and dark of hue. The 
‘“thouse’’—Mr. Romaine never spoke 
or even thought of it as a shop—was 
to him what, according to his graceless 
son, Lord’s was to the masters and 
the schoolboys—a holy place. Arthur’s 
first suggestion was a_ shock; his 
second was an outrage. 

“Do you know, father,” he said, 
looking that stately gentleman full in 
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the face, “I think I’d much rather take 
up something quite different. I’m sure 
I should never be happy spending 
my life in trying to get people to buy, 
for much more than they’re worth, a 
lot of luxuries which they could 
just as well do without.” 

At this ‘speech, delivered with all 
the fervent solemnity of callous youth, 
the color rose to Mr. Romaine’s 
cheeks; for the moment his dignity 
deserted him, and he fairly shouted, 
“Go out of the room, you impertinent 
young cub! No—not another word, 
or I’ll give you the thrashing you 
ought to have had, long ago, at school. 
And remember—the day after you 
leave school, you start at the house in 
Mowbray Street.” 


II. 


Mr. Romaine had his way, and— 
after an interval of six months or so— 
Arthur had his. As soon as he left 
school, he was brought into the 
Mowbray Street “house.” In some 
ways he surprised and pleased his 
father. He was extremely orderly, 
furiously energetic, and he showed a 
remarkable capacity for detail work. 
This fair beginning, however, was 
soon clouded. When once he had 
fairly found his feet, he startled and 
dismayed his superiors by a series of 
the most unheard-of, revolutionary 
proposals, which he supported with a 
fluency and an ingenuity that drove 
them to distraction. This was bad 
enough; but when his conscience as- 
serted itself, and he declared that 
some of the time-honored practices of 
the firm were clear breaches of morality 
and that it was quite impossible for 
him to adopt them, Mr. Romaine 
thought it time to interfere. 

“You have,” he told his son, “the 
tongue and the brains of a tub-thumper, 
and I believe that’s about the only 
business you'll ever make a living at. 
You won’t do for the house, that’s 
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clear. Dick’s three years younger 
than you, but he’ll have your birth- 
right—thank God, he’s the right 
color! They tell me he’s just about as 
popular at school as you were the 
opposite, and that’s saying a good 
deal.”’ 

“‘Dick’s jolly fine,’’ said his brother. 
“He'll be a favorite wherever he 
goes.” 

He spoke so heartily that his father 
was touched. ‘‘You’ve got your good 
points too,” he said, “if only you 
weren’t so obsiinate and so ridicu- 
lously opinionated. Now what is it 
you want to do?” 

“T’d like to work at science for a bit, 
and then try to do something practical 
with it.” 

“Well,” said his father, “young 
fools that won’t learn in any other 
way must learn by experience, so you 
shall have your fling. But mark my 
words—you'll be another Uncle 
Charles.”’ 

“Is he a fair Romaine?’ asked 
Arthur, who had never seen Uncle 
Charles, but had occasionally heard 
him spoken of, always depreciatingly. 

“No; I’m glad to say he isn’t a 
Romaine at all. He’s a relative of 
your mother’s, and I’m really afraid 
you’re a bit like him. He had a good 
business at one time—dyes, or some- 
thing of that sort, and he’d always 
got a stock of wonderful ideas. He’s 
been losing money as long as I’ve 
known him, and it’s a wonder he’s 
out of the workhouse—if he is. He’s 
by way of being scientific too, now I 
come to think of it. He might really 
know something about where to go. 
I haven’t seen the old man for years. 
He took offense in some absurd way. 
I'll go and see him. It’ll be an excuse 
for breaking the ice.”’ 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Romaine 
returned to the subject at dinner. 
“Arthur,” he said, “I saw Uncle 
Charles today. I told him about you, 
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and he seemed absurdly pleased at 
your showing a fancy for science. He ° 
wants you to go and see him. I’ve 
got his address—somewhere Regent’s 
Park way. He says University College, 
Gower Street, is your place, and he has 
written a note to a friend of his, who 
is professor of physics, I think it is. 
He says that if you take it down with 
you and tell him what you want to do, 
you'll get the best advice in London.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Arthur. 
“T’ll take it tomorrow.”’ 

“Uncle Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Romaine. ‘‘You don’t mean to say 
he’s buried the hatchet?” 

“T didn’t give him time to think 
about it. I started about Arthur 
at once, and as soon as he heard 
the word ‘science’ he pricked up his 
ears, and in two or three minutes he 
was as keen as a boy.” 

“‘How’s his business getting on?” 

“T didn’t ask; but the look of the 
place was enough. It’s big but ram- 
shackle, and there’s precious little 
doing. Under-staffed, under-manned, 
under-financed, I should say. But the 
old man was in high spirits. He 
thinks he’s found out some of the 
German secrets, and he’s going to 
make a huge fortune—after he’s in the 
workhouse, I expect.”’ 


III. 


For three years Arthur worked 
hard at the college, specializing in 
physics and chemistry. Unfortunately, 
he developed a hypersensitive con- 
science with regard to examinations, 
declaring that competitive distinctions 
pandered to the worst vices of modern 
civilization. On this ground he refused 
to try for class prizes or for honors in 
the university examinations. After 
a good many heart-searchings, he 
consented to sit for the pass degree, and 
took his B.Sc. with consummate ease. 
His father, of course, was intensely 
annoyed by his refusal to seek honors, 
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but was a little comforted by hearing, 
through Uncle Charles, that at the 
college Arthur was considered one of 
the most brilliant students of his 
standing. Uncle Charles himself was 
delighted with what he called ‘the 
great renunciation.” In his eyes the 
boy could do nothing wrong. The old 
gentleman, a childless widower, lived 
in a small house at the foot of Primrose 
Hill. _ Here Arthur was a constant 
visitor, and the two were the best 
of friends. 

Just as Arthur finished his course at 
Gower Street, Uncle Charles fell ill, and 
passed away, cheered and sustained by 
the thought that his own forecast of the 
issue had been more correct than the 
doctor’s. And when his will was dis- 
covered—in the receiver of a superan- 
nuated air-pump—it was found that 
all his property, including the dye- 
works at Shadwell, was left to his dear 
great-nephew, Arthur Romaine. 

At first Mr. Romaine was inclined 
to be facetious over the gift; but when 
it appeared that, apart from the 
Shadwell premises, the estate would 
realize at least ten thousand pounds, 
he changed his tone, went down to 
inspect the dye-works, and then issued 
his instructions. 

“You’re an exceedingly lucky young 
man,” he said, “and I hope you 
appreciate your good fortune. I’ve 
been over those dye-works. They’re 
practically moribund, but the site’s 
valuable. Shut down the works at 
once, and sell the land. It’ll bring in a 
very tidy sum.” 

By this time Arthur was well over 
twenty-one, and even his father ad- 
mitted that, but for his unfortunate 
hair and complexion, he would have 
been an uncommonly good-looking 
young fellow. 

He hardly waited for his father to 
finish. ‘Oh, no,” he answered, “I 
sha’n’t do that. I couldn’t throw all 
the work-people out. Besides, I feel 
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sure that with some new plant I shall 
soon be able to make it a paying 
concern.”’ 

“Why, you’re as bad as the old man!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Romaine angrily. ‘But 
if you choose to throw away as fine a 
chance as a boy ever had, mind you 
don’t come. to me for another start.” 

“There'll be no need for that,” 
replied Arthur cheerfully. “Uncle 
Charles was fine on the scientific side, 
but he’d no commercial instincts.” 

“And you're fine on both sides, I 
suppose?”’ 

‘‘Passable, I hope,’’ Arthur returned, 
with a confident smile. 

“If I did my duty, I should get you 
certified,’ said his father, walking 
to the door. 
would do it.” 

This was meant to be a Parthian 
shaft, but Arthur just had time to 
answer it. ‘‘Not when we’ve reformed 
the Lunacy Laws,’ he called after the 
retreating figure. 


“Any number of men 


IV. 


When Arthur had been some three 
months at Shadwell, he announced his 
intention of leaving home and going 
to live nearer his business. By this 
time his face and manner had begun to 
show signs of hard work and anxiety. 
Shadwell had become a family joke, 
and his father’s sarcastic inquiries 
tried his temper and sometimes pro- 
voked him to reprisals, of which he 
afterwards felt heartily ashamed. Mr. 
Romaine strongly disapproved of the 
move, but he was too proud to own, 
what he felt to be the truth, that it 
was largely his own doing, and he had 
learned to respect the strength of his 
son’s will, or rather, as he put it, 
to deplore his obstinacy. 

Six months passed, with only a rare 
visit to Wimbledon, and an occasional 
letter or card. Then, one Sunday 
afternoon in May, the young man 
appeared, looking unusually smart, 
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and radiantly happy. His shabby 
clothes had long been a joke against 
him, and Dick greeted him with an 
admiring scrutiny of his lounge suit. 

“Is this the dye,” he asked—“the 
baffling, blue serge secret, wrung from 
the Shadwell vats by the Wimbledon 
B.Se.? If the cut and fit were as good 
as the color——’” 

“The things might be worn by a 
blood in the Sixth.” Arthur finished 
the sentence with perfect good humor. 

‘‘Well, how’s the business?’’ his 
father asked. 

“Oh, hard work, and slow work; but 
I think we’re turning the corner.” 

“Ah!” said his father, ‘“‘some people 
spend their lives turning the corner, 
and never get into the next street. 
What are you grinning at?” 

“Tt’s such a glorious day, and things 
are so jolly,’’ answered Arthur, leaning 
back in his chair, with a broad and 
happy smile. 

“I’m glad you find them so,” said 
Mr. Romaine, looking hard at him; “but 
you might be a little more specific.” 

“Well, I’m introducing the co- 
operative system va 

“Good heavens! More madness!”’’ 
ejaculated his father, with a groan. 

“And I’m going to get married.” A 
dye of a very becoming color tinged 
Arthur’s cheeks as he spoke. 

“Married!” cried the family, with a 
rich variety of tone and expression. 

“Who is the young lady, Arthur?” 
asked Mrs. Romaine eagerly. ‘Don’t 
keep us on tenterhooks, there’s a good 
boy.” 

“Kitty Fairbanks, I say,” Dick 
interposed. “I’ve seen you, myself, 
making eyes at each other.” 

Doris, aged fourteen, shook her head. 
“No,” she said; ‘‘she’s too frivolous.” 

“Be quiet, children!” said Mrs. 
Romaine. ‘Now, Arthur.” 

“The young woman——” Arthur 
began. 

“Oh, Lord!’’ exclaimed Dick. 


, 
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Mr. Romaine stood up, his face 
tragic, his voice hollow. ‘‘Arthur,’’ 
he said, ‘‘come into my room, and tell 
me about it. Now then, who is she?’’ 
he demanded, as soon as they were 
alone. ‘‘What is her name, first?’’ 

‘‘Her name is Sara Bolton.”’ 

Just the faintest shake of the head 
was Mr. Romaine’s receipt for this 
piece of information. “And what is 
her father?” 

“She has none.” 

“Her mother, then—what is her 
position? How does she live?’ 

“She is a most admirable woman,”’’ 
said Arthur enthusiastically. 

‘“‘What does she do?’”’ thundered his 
father, losing hold of the reins for a 
moment. ‘‘Does she keep a ear, or 
does she take in washing?” 

‘Neither the one nor the other. 
She is caretaker at a Wesleyan chapel 
near the works.”’ 

“And the young woman—it is your 
own expression—does she also scrub 
the floors?”’ 

“No,” answered Arthur, still pro- 
vokingly. good-tempered. “She has 
been attending on a sick lady. She 
loves nursing.”’ 

“T hope she makes a specialty of 
mental cases,” said Mr. Romaine, 
with a rather ghastly attempt at polite 
sarcasm. Then, before Arthur could 
say another word, he broke out, “Now, 
look here. I’ve had enough of this 
fooling. You've been a vexation, a 
worry, and a disappointment from the 
first. I’ve put up with what no other 
father would have tolerated for a 
moment. This is the end of the chap- 
ter, and, if you’re really as mad as you 
make out, we’ll close the book. If you 
choose to marry this servant-girl, 
neither you nor she shall ever cross this 
threshold. Now then, what do you 
say?” 

“I’m really awfully sorry you should 
take it like this, father,” said the 
young man; “but, of course, I can’t 
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give up Sara. You’d never have done 
it if you’d been in my place.” 

“Very well,’’ said his father, point- 
ing to the door; “take your hat and go 
straight out of the house.” 

But Arthur drew himself up, and 
squared his big shoulders. ‘No, 
father,’”’ he answered, and there was a 
sterner note in his voice, “I’m hanged 
if I will! You’ve got the right to forbid 
me the house, if you choose to, but I’m 
not going without a goodbye to the 
others. You can come and hear 
whether I talk treason.”’ 

He walked back into the drawing- 
room, followed, with some loss of 
dignity, by his father. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘‘and all of you, 
we’ve got to part for the present. 
Father is angry because I can’t give 
up the girl who has promised to marry 
me, and he forbids me to come to the 
house, but I couldn’t go without 


saying goodbye.”’ 
He kissed them all, except Dick, 


with whom he shook hands. Then 
he held out his hand to his father, who, 
looking extremely uncomfortable, ig- 
nored the offer, and turned on his 
heel; Dick whistled ‘Wait till the 
clouds roll by;’’ and Mrs. Romaine 
held her handkerchief to her eyes. 


V. 


“Who do you think I met today?” 
asked Dick. 

“Whom,” corrected his mother, 
looking with pride on the fine, soldierly 
young figure in his O.T.C. uniform. 
“Will Fortescue, was it?’ 

“No. It was dear old Art. Met him 
just outside the British Museum.” 

Mrs. Romaine glanced at her hus- 
band, whose eyes were on his coffee-cup. 

‘“‘Was he in khaki?” she asked. 

“No,” answered Dick. “The silly 
juggins is a conscientious objector 
and lives in hope of being a passive 
resister, or, better still, of being 
mobbed and put in prison. I thought 
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he’d get his wish, too, by the way he 
shouted.” 

Mr. Romaine groaned. “Good 
heavens! This is the crowning dis- 
grace. Practically a bankrupt, married 
a servant-girl, a conscientious objector. 
Fancy, a Romaine!’ 

“T don’t know about a bankrupt, 
sir,” said Dick. ‘‘He didn’t look like 
one, and he seemed in fine spirits. 
Going in for something outrageously 
unpopular has bucked him up, 
perhaps.” 

‘Unhappy boy!” sighed his father. 
“T should have thought even he would 
have listened to the call of King and 
Country. ‘Fine spirits,’ you say. I 
hope they were assumed. If not, I am 
afraid his case is hopeless.” 

“Well,” said Dick, ‘perhaps the 
baby accounts for the spirits.” 

‘“‘Baby!’’ screamed Doris ecstatically. 
“Oh, how ripping! Fancy me an 
auntie! Oh, I would love to see it!” 

“Silence!’’ said her father sternly. 
Then, turning to Dick, he asked, 
“Did he say what—er—color the 
unfortunate child is?” 

Dick stared. “A deepish purple, I 
should eall it,’’ he answered. 

“Have you seen it?’’ demanded Mr. 
Romaine. 

“Yes, sir.” 
little sheepish. 

“Did you see the young—er—his 
wife, I suppose I must call her?’’ 

“Yes. She’s quite nice-looking, and 
she’s got a pleasant way with her.” 

“And how are they living?” 

“They have rooms at the works. 
He’s got some queer notion about the 
duty of employers to be at least as 
uncomfortable as their men.” 

“Mad—mad as a March hare!’ 
groaned Mr. Romaine. 

‘* ‘What’s bred in the bone,’ though,”’ 
Dick went on. ‘He’s got some jolly 
little water colors on the walls. He 


Dick’s manner was a 


. didn’t get them for nothing, I know.” 


“Student’s rubbish, or futurist stuff 
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—I know his taste,”’ said Mr. Romaine 
contemptuously. 

It was quite true. The Great War 
had come. The tide of patriotic en- 
thusiasm flowed all around him, and 
Arthur’s instinct for unpopularity 
interpreted it as a challenge. The 
pomp and glamour of war had always 
revolted him, and the attraction of 
being one in a hopeless minority was 
irresistible. He attended pacifist meet- 
ings, distributed pacifist literature, and, 
to his immense satisfaction, had his 
windows broken. But Mrs. Arthur 
was a level-headed young person, 
devoted to her husband, though not 
to all his ideas, and before very long 
the fact that in this matter she was not 
with him began to modify his attitude. 
Then, cross-examinirg himself remorse- 
lessly, he forced from his own heart 
the admission that to leave Sara and 
the adorable babe for the blasted 
fields and sodden trenches of the 
Western front would have been a 
terrible ordeal. From that moment 
he began to waver. A visit to a hospital 
ward to see one of his workmen back 
from the fighting-line maimed and 
crippled by a ghastly wound settled 
the matter. As he saw the beds in the 
long ward filled with the battered, 
broken wrecks of the battlefield, he 
felt, not any eagerness for going into 
the strife, but only the impossibility of 
keeping out of it. That restless, 
quixotic, unappeasable conscience of 
his would always send him nosing 
after the most disagreeable job in the 
market. 

“T’m going, after all,’’ he said to his 
wife that night. 

She had well read his character. 
“T knew you’d have to,” she answered, 
looking up at him proudly. “It’s too 
dreadful for you to keep out of.” 


VI. 


Some six months later, Mr. Romaine 
found one morning on the breakfast- 
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table an ‘“‘On Active Service” envelope 
addressed to him. He recognized the 
writing, snatched the letter, and, 
with fingers that trembled just a little, 
opened it, and pounced on the contents. 


Dear Father,—I dare say this will 
come to you as a great surprise. I 
ought to have told you when I made 
up my mind that I couldn’t keep out 
of this business, but I suppose pride 
and silly awkwardness kept me silent. 
I’m very sorry. I think, too, that I 
wasn’t quite sure of myself—whether 
I could stick it, I mean. Dick fright- 
ened me—he seems just cut out for it, 
and I’m so utterly different. Dear old 
or, rather, young—Dick! My stinks 
got me into the Engineers, and, more 
than that, they’ve actually got me a 
commission. But, just as I was begin- 
ning to feel my feet, a bit of shrapnel 
in the side knocked me off them. I’ve 
been on my back some time; but the 
worst is over, and in a few weeks I 
shall be in England again, on sick 
leave. 

I can’t help worrying a bit about 
the business, though I have every con- 
fidence in my manager. But if you 
would look in, and go over the books 
with him, I should feel ever so much 
easier. I would sooner trust your 
judgment than anybody else’s. Hone 
his name is. I’ve told him that if you 
do go, he’s to give you every facility. 

My best love to mother and Doris 
and the rest. I’ve written to Dick. 

Your affectionate son, 
Arthur. 


When he had read this through twice, 
Mr. Romaine read it a third time— 
aloud. 

“You will go, won’t you, William?” 
asked his wife. 

“Of course I will,’’ he answered 
indignantly. “What do you think 
I’m made of? The—er—misunder- 
standing was not of my—well, it was a 
misunderstanding.”’ 

“Do see the baby, dad!’’ said Doris. 

The next day Mr. Romaine spent 
three or four hours in Shadwell, and 
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came home “oozing satisfaction and 
benevolence,” so Doris wrote to Dick. 

“IT must admit,” he said to the 
assembled family, “that I have hitherto 
grievously underrated our dear Arthur. 
I allowed—and I regret it—I allowed 
my judgment to be warped by irrita- 
tion at certain unfortunate manner- 
isms, and I did not make sufficient 
allowance for the natural and indeed 
inevitable immaturity of youth. I 
have been astonished—yes, amazed— 
at the evidence of his really remarkable 
business capacity. In a year or two 
he has turned a moribund concern 
into a vigorous, active, effective or- 
ganization. The war has helped them, 
no doubt; but, as the manager put it, 
they are doing a roaring trade, in 
spite of that co-operative plan, which 
I still think a mistake. But really, in 
face of such a—er—brilliant success, I 
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feel almost inclined to suspend my 
final judgment.”’ 

“Did you see Arthur’s wife?’ asked 
Mrs. Romaine. 

“Oh, yes, I did, my dear; and I must 
say that, on the whole, I was agreeably 
impressed. Lacking in polish, of course, 
but not to any painful extent; and a 
good girl, I’m sure. I have asked her 
to come here for a few days.” 

‘“‘And the baby, dad?” Dorisinquired. 

“‘A remarkably fine child, and very 
like what his father was, I’m glad to 
say.” 

‘“‘What color is he?’’ persisted Doris. 

“Ah, my dear,’’ answered her father, 
with a tolerant smile, “I remember 
asking Dick that very question myself. 
I dreaded the answer then, but I 
think I’m wiser now. The baby prom- 
ises to be a fair Romaine, and I’m not 


sorry.” 
B. Paul Neuman. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BASIS OF PEACE. 


If we are convinced that with Amer- 
ica’s help we shall win the war, we are 
equally certain that with her assist- 
ance, and on no other condition, shall 
we be able to maintain peace when the 
war has ended. A close understanding 
between Great Britain and America, 
long the dream of many sober people 
in both countries, has at last been 
brought about by the force of .cireum- 
stances. The British people and the 
American people are united, not by a 
written treaty of any kind but in a 
common purpose, to rid the world of 
Prussian wilitarism. Both peoples 
have always been more or less con- 
scious that they share a whole set of 
historical and moral traditions which 
could not be destroyed by the thought- 
lessness of politicians or the bickerings 
of newspapers. It is thus very easy for 
us to co-operate whole-heartedly with 


them in the war, for Englishmen can- 
Lrvine Aas, Vor. VIII, No. 404. 


not, and never could, regard Ameri- 
eans as foreigners, however large an 
influx of foreign blood there may have 
been into the great country where 
Englishmen were the first settlers. 
We are looking forward with confi- 
dence to the time when great American 
armies will fight side by side with our 
forces on the Western Front, and al- 
ready America has given us invaluable 
help in ships, munitions, and money. 
What we want to emphasize now is the 
supreme importance of continuing 
these happy relations with America 
after the war, not merely for the sake 
of our own security, but for the sake 
of the world’s peace. We do not want 
a formal alliance. Dual Alliances and 
Triple Alliances were the devices of the 
old diplomacy to check by compacts 
between governments the restless am- 
bitions of other governments over 
whom public opinion had little or no 
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control. In the new era which will 
dawn if, but only if, the war is fought 
out to a decision in favor of liberty 
against despotism, peace will depend 
less on the statesman’s whim and more 
on the people’s will. But there must 
be some solid nucleus for the organiza- 
tion of man’s pacific tendencies, and 
this we think can best be found, not 
in a League of Nations, but in an un- 
derstanding between Great Britain 
and America. Let it be borne in upon 
every citizen of these islands and of 
the Empire that the Americans are 
our friends with whom we cannot have 
any cause of quarrel. Let it be the 
guiding maxim of every British and 
Dominion Government that in no cir- 
cumstances whatever must they fail 
to compromise any petty and passing 
difference that may arise between, them 
and the Administration at Washing- 
ton. Let it be the guiding instinct of 
every English writer to deal honestly 
and fairly with American problems as 
if they were our own. We do not doubt 
for a moment the willingness of the 
American people to respond in the 
same spirit. Our aims and their aims 
are fundamentally the same. We all 
want liberty and peace—nothing more, 
but nothing less—and we have it in 
our power, if we co-operate, to attain 
and secure those ideals. Were the 
British and the American democracies 
to make it clear to the world, after the 
war, that they were resolved to act on 
parallel lines for the maintenance of 
peace, they would gain the support of 
all other democratic nations to such 
purpose that no Power would dare to 
challenge the verdict of humanity. 
We were reminded by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s disclosures concerning the Vene- 
zuelan affair of 1902 that our Foreign 
Office had not even then realized the 
supreme importance of preserving the 
friendship of America. The Germans 
had of course been shrewd enough to 
see that they could not hope to domi- 


nate the world unless they sowed dis- 
sension between America and Great 
Britain. It is instructive to look back 
on what they were trying to do in that 
critical year when the South African 
War ended, leaving us, as they thoueht, 
in a state of exhaustion. In the early 
spring the German Emperor sent his 
brother, Prince Henry, to Awmerica, 
to conciliate American opinion, which 
was becoming suspicious of German 
designs in China and elsewhere, and 
was at the same time more favorable 
to us than it had been for many years. 
We ventured at the time to suggest 
that Prince Henry had some deeper 
purpose than an exchange of civilities 
with the leading people of America, 
and that he went to ask Mr. Roosevelt 
for something that Germany wanted 
in the shape of commercial or terri- 
torial privileges. Our remark that 
“the snapshots we should like to see 
would be those of the President and 
Mr. Hay just before and just after the 
Prince had made some political re- 
quest” drew from Mr. Hay as we 
have already recorded, a laconic note 
telling the editor of the Spectator that 
he was “a mind reader,’’ and events 
justified our expectation that Prince 
Henry would get nothing substantial 
by flattery from the shrewd men at 
Washington. Having failed to gain 
anything by a direct approach to the 
American Government the Germans 
then turned to Great Britain. They 
found an opportunity in Venezuela, 
where both governments had trum- 
pery disputes with that arbitrary little 
dictator, President Castro. Germany 
suggested with an air of the greatest 
good will that the two countries might 
arrange the troublesome affairs more 
easily by joint action. The German 
Emperor himself came over to Eng- 
land on November sth, ostensibly to 
shoot pheasants at Sandringham, very 
much as Prince Henry had gone to 
America to pay compliments and re- 
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view Volunteers. The Emperor’s real 
purpose was to lure confiding Ministers 
into the Venezuelan trap, and within 
three days he had succeeded. On No- 
vember 11th, the day after he had 
met the Emperor at Sandringham, 
Lord Lansdowne informed our Min- 
ister in Berlin that Great Britain had 
agreed to act with Germany in Vene- 
zuela, and had bound herself not to 
come to terms with President Castro 
until Germany also had made a satis- 
factory agreement with him. The 
consequences of this amazing blunder 
were soon apparent. British and Ger- 
man warships bombarded Venezuelan 
forts and seized Venezuelan shipping, 
and America at once took alarm. It 
seemed to the American public that, 
though the Germans were only acting 
as everyone expected them to act 
towards a weaker people, we were de- 
parting from our sober traditions, and 
were perilously near to violating the 
Monroe Doctrine, of which our own 
statesman Canning was the true au- 
thor. Germany at once profited by 
the suspicion thus cast upon our good 
faith to renew her proposals at Wash- 
ington, and vaguely but unmistakably 
suggested that she would like a con- 
cession after the Chinese model in 
Venezuela. Mr. Roosevelt has told the 
world how he politely but firmly 
shelved the idea by threatening to 
send Admiral Dewey to Venezuelan 
waters if Germany did not quickly 
come to terms with President Castro. 
Nothing was publicly known of the 
German threat, and the incident was 
soon forgotten. But if it had come to 
the public ear, there would have been 
in America an explosion of righteous 
wrath from which we should certainly 
have suffered far more than Germany. 
Our Foreign Office was saved from the 
consequences of its blazing indiscretion 
by the firmness and wisdom of the 
American President. It is only one 
among debts of gratitude that we owe 


to Mr. Roosevelt, but this debt in par- 
ticular should never have been in- 
curred. The Foreign Office had risked 
our friendship with America and our 
reputation as the upholders of a sane 
and honest foreign policy to gain a 
smile from the German Emperor and 
a few thousands from. defaulting 
Venezuelans. 

The Foreign Office may like to in- 
form the public concerning the inner 
history of that Venezuelan business, 
and other dubious intrigues in which 
Germany was active for years before 
the war. To the interesting revela- 
tions made of late by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington our extremely 
uncommunicative officials in White- 
hall might add a good deal, if they 
cared to do so. They have at any 
rate no need to respect the suscepti- 
bilities of the enemy, and their own 
past mistakes would readily be for- 
given them in return for some new 
light on German diplomacy in regard 
to South America, China, and the Near 
East. That, indeed, is precisely the 
kind of “secret diplomacy” which 
needs to be exposed as a warning to 
mankind. However, the facts are 
known well enough in outline to enable 
the public to draw its own conclusions. 
The main purpose of Germany was, as 
we have said, to set America and 
Great Britain by the ears in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, just as she stirred up 
all the latent jealousies between us 
and-the other Powers in Europe and 
the Near East. She failed ultimately 
in all her efforts, but she only failed in 
the case of America through the good 
sense of the American Government. 
Our statesmen had concentrated their 
attention on the affairs of Europe, and 
had not troubled to think out the still 
greater questions confronting them in 
America. That was the reason why 
Germany was able to entrap us into 
the mad Venezuelan adventure. Our 
Foreign Office had come to regard the 
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Monroe Doctrine as an axiom, and did 
not trouble to understand Germany’s 
view of it as a mere hypothesis which 
might be discarded at the dictate of 
events. This easy-going attitude is, 
we believe, no longer favored in White- 
hall. Our relations with America had, 
before the war, come to be regarded as 
a really important part of our diplo- 
macy. We are not sure, however, that 
even yet the full significance of a thor- 
ough and cordial understanding with 
America is appreciated by the officials 
or by the average citizen, although 
America’s entry into the war has had 
a tremendous educational effect. For 
our part, we regard the continued co- 
operation of the English-speaking peo- 
ples as absolutely vital to the peace 
and progress of the world. To the 
The Spectator. 


maintenance of our friendship with 
America we should subordinate every 
development of foreign policy, how- 
ever tempting its momentary advan- 
tages might appear. With American 
assistance, the British Empire can 
preserve civilization from a repetition 
of the horrors of this war. With 
American support, we may look for- 
ward to a lasting improvement in the 
relations between nations, and to a 
diminution of the blood-tax that has 
weighed so heavily on all Europe. The 
British and American peoples, acting 
together, may do much to convert the 
dream of a universal and lasting peace 
into a reality. There would be little 
hope of that if the two peoples, united 
in war, were to fall apart again when 
the war comes to an end. 








The other day we endeavored to 
probe a few of the mysteries of our 
blockade policy, and we arrived at 
several conclusions which it may be 
worth while to recapitulate: (1) That 
the agricultural systems of Germany, 
Holland and Denmark are not self- 
sufficient, but depend upon the im- 
portation of feeding-stuffs and raw 
materials from abroad; (2) that it 


was for that reason possible to reduce’ 


Germany by a sea blockade; (3) that 
we had not attempted to reduce Ger- 
many, but upon the contrary had 
maintained food and fat factories in 
full blast upon her borders, whereby 
the German people and the German 
armies were fed; (4) that the reason 
for allowing the passage of such feed- 
ing-stuffs and raw materials was not 
consideration of America, since a 
great part of them did not come from 
America at all, but from the - British 
Empire. And here we might add this 
further observation. It has been 
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stated that the explanation of our 
policy lay in our dependence upon 
Holland and Denmark for food sup- 
plies. But here again we are faced by 
the fact that Denmark was allowed 
to reduce her export of food to this 
country by about half, and Holland 
was allowed to reduce it to practi- 
cally nothing at all. Therefore, the 
reason could not lie altogether in our 
weakness as a food-producing country. 
These are as we see them, the main 
features of a mystery which remains 
unsolved. 

Hitherto the great difficulty has been 
to get definite information—and we 
are bound to say here that our Foreign 
Office has been very far from candid. 
But help has come from an unexpected 
quarter. Washington appears to have 
passed on to the American press a 
memorandum supplied by our Foreign 
Office which discloses the true position. 
And the true position as thus disclosed 
is worse than what the most severe 
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critics of our blockade policy alleged 
it to be. It is shown that Germany 
received from neutral countries in the 
course of one year more than 1,400,000 
tons of food, sufficient to support the 
German armies. The object of our 
Foreign Office in giving this informa- 
tion to the Americans was no doubt 
to procure their co-operation in the 
enforcement of the blockade. And 
America complied by holding back a 
great fleet of Danish and Dutch vessels 
laden with feeding-stuffs. But America, 
no doubt, replied that England ought 
to do her share in the work, and the 
Foreign Office contribution was an 
Order-in-Council couched in such ob- 
secure language that it had to be 
explained two days afterwards. Even 
now our Minister of Blockade seems 
unable to make up his mind to enforce 
a policy which he asks America to 
carry through. 

What is the reason? We see in one 
quarter it is suggested that Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Leverton Harris, 
and their noble army of officials, have 
so tied themselves up in agreements 
that they cannot do anything without 
putting their feet through a scrap of 
paper. But as these scraps of paper 
have been dishonored over and over 
again by the other signatories, they 
are void in international law, and 
could hardly be considered binding 
by a lawyer like Lord Robert Cecil. 

We confess that the attempt to 
find a creditable and credible explana- 
tion only bemuses us. In the eight- 
eenth century we valued our power: of 
blockade so much that not once, but 
twice, we chose to fight almost the 
whole world rather than surrender it. 


And we were so successful that we 


broke down the armed neutralities 
and brought our enemies to terms. 
But nowadays we seem to prefer 
Allies to power and would rather win 
the benevolence of Brazil than deprive 
Germany of her coffee. 
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It is less comforting than humiliat- 
ing for the Englishman to recognize 
that America is more whole-hearted in 
this business. She has not forgotten 
her Mahan or her own history, and 
knows the value of blockade. More- 
over, America, incredible as it may 
appear, seems to be whole-hearted in 
this war. She is actually bent upon 
doing the German people a serious 
mischief. She is not perpetually look- 
ing for reasons why she should do 
nothing; but is hitting out with a 
vigor and a freshness and an absence 
of punctilio which must fill our Foreign 
Office with misgivings but everybody 
else with gratitude and satisfaction. 

One delightful departure of the 
Americans is the publicity of their 
foreign policy. They publish what 
they know about Germany and Ger- 
many’s friends. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Morel and his friends 
have long been clamoring for this sort 
of thing in our country, and we can 
only hope they are satisfied with what 
they are getting from America. It 
should please the Union of Democratic 
Control. 

We might have done it long ago, 
for our Foreign Office must have 
secrets quite as piquant. Why not 
begin now? . 

There is, for example, the case of 
Sweden. The Swedish Minister in the 
Argentine—is he the only sinner in 
that diplomatic service? Has our own 
Foreign Officétno revelations to make 
about Swedish Ministers nearer home 
—and perhaps Dutch Ministers also? 
The Swedish Government has notori- 
ously acted in the interest of Germany 
since the beginning of the war. There 
must be a pretty story to tell if only 
our Foreign Office would follow the 
democratic example of the United 
States. Then there is the Foreign 
Office of Denmark, and the share 
taken in the war by such Danish 
magnates as Mr. Andersen and Cap- 
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tain Cold for example. It seems to 
us that much good and no harm could 
be done by such revelations. For the 
Swedish people, like the Danish people, 
do not love Germany. In Sweden 
their dislike has been shown by their 
support of Mr. Branting, who has won 
a large part of his popularity by his 
open dislike of Germany and German 
methods. But the Foreign Offices of 
these two countries have leaned upon 
Germany, following possibly a pru- 
dent, but certainly an unpopular 
policy. Our Foreign Office might 
show them up to their own people. 

We do not know quite what is the 
The Saturday Review. 
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matter with our Foreign Office. It 
seems to be inhabited largely by old 
women with nerves. We have so 
many Allies that we do not know what 
to do with them, and yet we continue 
to be more nervous and more fearful 
than we were in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when we faced the whole world 
in arms. There must be a change of 
spirit if British Foreign Policy is to 
maintain or regain the respect of the 
world. And our Foreign Office might 
initiate the reform by taking for its 
motto the saying of sturdy old Ad- 
miral Blake: ‘Our business is to 
keep foreigners from fooling us.” 








“Francesca,” I said, ‘“‘you must be 
deeply occupied; for ten minutes I 
have not heard your silvery voice.” 

“T am attempting,” she said, “‘to fill 
up our sugar form.”’ 

“Ts it a tremendous struggle?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a regular 
brain-smasher.” 

“Give me the paper, and let me 
have a go at it.” 

With a haggard face, but without a 
word, she handed me the buff form, 
and sat silently while I read the vari- 
ous explanations and directions. 

“Francesca,” I said, ‘‘you are doing 
wrong. It says that the form must be 
filled up and signed by a responsible 
member of the household. Now you 
can say that you're brilliant or 
amiable or handsome or powerful or 
domineering, but can you honestly say 
you’re responsible? No, you can’t. So 
I shall keep this form and fill it up 
myself in due time, and leave you to 
look after the hens or talk to the 
gardener.” 

“Anybody,” she said, ‘who can 
wring a smile from a gardener, as I 
have this morning, is entitled to be 
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considered responsible. Infirm of pur- 
pose! hand me the paper.”’ 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘‘you can have 
the paper; only remember that, if we 
get fined a thousand pounds for trans- 
gressing the Defense of the Réalm 
Act, you mustn’t ask me for the money. 
You must pay it yourself.’ 

“T’ll chance that,’’ she said, as I 
handed back the paper. “Now, then, 
we shan’t be long. Which of these two 
addresses shall we have?’’ 

“How do you mean?”’ 

“Why, they tell you to fill in the 
address in capital letters, and then 
they give you two to pick from. One 
is 1000 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
Ww. 1 % 

“It is a longer street than I had 





supposed.” 

“And the other,’ she continued, 
‘is 17 Church Lane, Middlewich, 
Cheshire.” 


“Let it be Middlewich,” I said. 
“Since boyhood’s hour I have dreamt 
of living in Middlewich. As for the 
other, I simply couldn’t live in a street 
Could you?” 
We'll 


of a thousand houses. 
“No,” she said, “I couldn’t. 











Sugar. 


be Middlewichians. . . . There, it’s 
done. Capital letters and all.’ 

“Don’t slack off,” I said. ‘Fill it 
all up now that you’ve got started.” 

“IT suppose I’d better begin with 
myself.” 

“Yes,’’ I said, ‘you may have that 
privilege. Put it down quick: Car- 
lyon, Francesca; age blank, because 
they don’t want ages over eighteen; 
F for female, and Married Woman for 
occupation. Then treat me the same 
. way, putting M for F, and 2d Lieu- 
tenant of Volunteers instead of Mar- 
ried Woman.” 

“Why shouldn’t I put Married Man 
as your occupation?” 

“Simply because it isn’t done. It’s 
a splendid occupation, but it: isn’t rec- 
ognized as such in formal documents.”’ 

“Another injustice to women. I 
shall enter you as Married Man.” 

“Enter me as anything you like,” 
I said, “only let’s get on with the 
job.” 

“Very well; you’re down as Married 
Man.” 

“Now get on with the children. 
Muriel first. What about her?’ 

“But she’s away having her educa- 
tion finished.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but she’ll be back 
for the holidays, and she’ll want her 
sugar then, like the rest of us. And 
Frederick is away at his school, prob- 
ably getting much better sugar than 
we are. He’ll be wanting his ration in 
the holidays. You’d better put a note 
about that.” 

“A note?” she said. ‘‘There’s no 
room for notes on this form. All they 
want is a bald statement. And that’s 
just what they can’t get. They'll 
have to take it with the hair on. I’m 
cramming in about the holidays, and 
I hope Lord Rhondda will be pleased 
with all the information he’s getting 
about our family.” 

“Keep going,” I said; ‘‘you’ve still 
got the servants to do.” 
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“Yes, but the kitchen-maid’s gone, 
and I haven’t engaged another one 
yet.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,’’ I said. 
“Write down—‘Kitchen-maid about to 
be engaged. Name will be supplied 
later.’’’ 

“You're quite brilliant today. There, 
that’s finished, thank Heaven.”’ 

“Not yet. You’ve got to address it 
to the Local Food Office.”’ 

“But I haven’t the remotest where 
the Local Food Office is. It can’t have 
been there more than a short time, 
anyhow.” 

‘“Aurrah!” I said, looking over her 
shoulder at the document. “It says 
if you are in doubt as to thé name of 
the district of your Local Food Office 
you are to inquire of any policeman or 
special constable.” 

“That’s all very well,’’ she said, 
“but how are we to find a policeman 
in this remote and peaceful place? I’ve 
never seen one. Have you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I saw one 
last year on a bicycle.” 

‘Well, he’s probably arrived some- 
where else by this time. He’s no good 
to us.” 

“No, but we might find a special 
constable.” 

“T’ll tell you what,’’ she said, “old 
Glumgold is a special constable. I 
heard him complaining bitterly of 
having been hauled out of bed during 
the last air-raid on London. ‘No 
nigher to we nor forty mile,’ he said it 
was. He’s sure to be among the cab- 
bages. Be a dear and dash out and 
ask him.” 

So I found Glumgold in among the 
cabbages and asked him where the 
Local Food Office was, and he said 
he’d be gingered if he knew, he or his 
old woman either; and that was the 
question they was a-going to arst of 
us, because today was the last day for 
sending in. So I advised him to chance 
it with Nebsbury, which happens to 
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be eight miles off and possesses a High 

Street; and then I went back to Fran- 

cesca and told her that Glumgold ad- 

vised Nebsbury—which was cowardly, 
Punch. 


Birds and Air Waves. 


but one ean’t spend a lifetime over a 
fiddle-headed document like that. Any- 
how, we folded it up and posted it, 
and we've heard nothing since. 

R. C. Lehmann. 





BIRDS AND AIR WAVES. 


Somewhere in France a chaffinch 
hatched its eggs and brought up its 
brood despite the fact that a British 
gunner had planted a big-bore how- 
itzer, for concealment’s sake, beneath 
the apple tree in which its nest was 
built, and from time to time discharged 
his dumpy piece with an explosion 
rocking the avine cradle so severely 
that two of the eggs were rolled from 
the nest, and broken. Somewhere in 
the English Eastern counties pheasants 
and other birds were startled out of 
their sleep at night and protested ve- 
hemently, each according to the man- 
ner of his kind, at gun-fire, inaudible 
to the human ear, somewhere in the 


North Sea, or at a Zeppelin passing at 
such distance that the human ear 
was equally unable to hear its mon- 


strous engines. There seems a strange 
inconsistency in the birds’ behavior, 
in the one case so extraordinarily regard- 
less of an absolutely catastrophic uproar 
and upheaval, in the other hyper-sensi- 
tive to a degree that borders on the 
hysterical. Either phenomenon, by 
itself, is difficult for our human com- 
prehension; that both should be ex- 
hibited by the same creatures seems 
almost beyond belief. Yet we have to 
believe it, if only on the quia im- 
possibile principle. It is a story too 
unlikely for invention. Besides, the 
cloud of witnesses is too dense to be 
disputed. If all at the front have not 
seen the chaffinch nesting on the 
cannon’s mouth, they have at least 
heard the lark’s song in the sky during 
intervals of the most ear-splitting 
bombardment; and for the other side 


_than by that of hearing? 


of the story there is hardly a game- 
keeper or woodman in East Anglia 
who cannot bear you testimony to the 
disturbance of the birds in woodland 
and covert when no reason for their 
outcry was humanly audible. 

The first question that we may ask 
is whether the birds themselves, thus 
roused from sleep, the pheasants to 
crow, and. the blackbirds to give their 
eackling alarm cry, were actually 
startled by anything that they heard. 
They may have heard the distant 
bombardment or engine throb, but 
there is some reason to doubt it, or 
at least reason to doubt whether this 
was the real occasion, even if it did 
stir their auditory nerves, of their 
manifest alarm. In the first place, we 
have no particular reason to think them 
so very much more keen of hearing 
than ourselves, and, in the second 
place, we may recall a thousand and 
one cases of their sleeping calmly of 
nights in the midst of a din that would 
surely send sleep far from human 
senses unless drugged by a narcotic 
or dulled by abnormal weariness. 
Birds roosting in the hedgerows do 
not wake and cry just because a noisy 
motor passes along it in the night. 
They may wake, indeed, but they-do 
not ery out to tell one another about 
it. Almost certainly it is uneasiness 
of quite a different kind that is in- 
spired in them by the distant gun-fire 
or propeller stroke. Does it not seem 
tolerably sure that it must be the air 
vibrations, vibrations affecting them 
tactily—by the sense of touch rather 
I think so, 
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and it is a theory supported by a 
personal experience of my own. At 
Nairn, that delectable little place on 
the Moray Firth, whither we used to 
go for golf, you might sometimes be 
awakened from your beauty sleep, 
even in the halcyon nights of peace by 
the ships’ gunners at practice, away 
out at the mouth of the firth. And 
then, if you listened, you heard a 
notable thing—two things. The guns 
seemed to be fired at intervals of a 
minute or two, and at each discharge 
you heard first the noise of the ex- 
plosion, and then—an appreciable 
time, which I should guess at a six- 
teenth of a minute later—you would 
hear your window begin to rattle. 
Unquestionably that rattle was caused 
by the same discharge that you had 
heard all those seconds before, and, 
although its vibration had to pass 
through the window, or through the 
little gaps of its sash, before coming 
to your ears, still it came to you first, 
and the window rattle only began 
later. Does it not seem to show the 
rattle to be caused by a more slowly 
traveling wave of the air, perhaps by 
an outer ring of that disturbance of 
which the ship’s cannon was the center? 
That, certainly, is how it appeared to 
me, and, presumably, from much other 
evidence, it would have been possible 
to be at such distance from the center 
that the quicker moving wave, which 
alone could stimulate your hearing 
nerves, might be spent of sufficient 
force for you not to know of its exist- 
ence, while still the slower traveling 
wave, more towards the circumference 
of the disturbed circle, might reach a 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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thing of the area of a window with 
sufficient momentum to rattle it quite 
audibly for you. It is much more 
wonderful than any fairy tale, and 
much less credible—but truth seems 
to be like that. 

I do not mean to imply that I expect 
this to be taken as truth in any dem- 
onstrated sense: it is but my own 
quite unscientific guess at truth. I 
give it no more value than that. But, 
assigning it this very limited credit by 
way of explanation, it is one which it 
seems possible to carry over, for so 
much as it is worth, to the business of 
the sleeping birds who are evidently 
awakened and alarmed by air waves of 


which there is much reason to think 


that they are not conscious through 
their ears. Evidently, too, it is an 
air wave different in effect from any 
sudden upspringing of a breeze in a 
still night. Their alarm cries show 
that it appeals to them ‘with a sense of 
the unfamiliar and the startling. We 
do not know whether birds such as 
partridges and grouse, which sleep 
on the ground, were affected in the 
same way as the perch roosters, and, 
unfortunately, their alarm is not 
generally so vociferous as that of these 
others. They would not tell us so 
much about it, even if they were 
equally frightened. So I venture to 
offer this as my suggestion by way of 
explaining and harmonizing what seems 
at first sight so inexplicable and in- 
consistent. But I am far from think- 
ing that I have said the last word— 
very likely it is not even the right 
word—about it. I should welcome a 
better theory. 
Horace Hutchinson. 





WHY THE CHANNEL TUNNEL MUST BE BUILT. 


By Sir Harry JounstTon. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 


existence in August, 1914, there would 


had the Channel Tunnel been in have been no attack by Germany on 
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Germany 
knowing that through the tunnel we 
could in two or three days pour at 
least a couple of hundred thousand 


Belgium or on France. 


soldiers into Northeastern France, 
would have hesitated to attack her 
Western neighbors. But with no 
tunnel there she knew that the trans- 
port of our Expeditionary Force, in 
ships threatened with mine and tor- 
pedo, must be—as it was—-a com- 
paratively lengthy and partial business, 
and that she might, while we were 
getting ready, strike and succeed. 

And again, after the war had 
started, the immediate and strenuous 
piercing of the tunnel might by now 
have resulted in connecting England 
with France by a secure passage, and 
have rendered almost nugatory the 
threat to starve us out by submarine 
or to impede, by these attacks’ on our 
transports and hospital ships, the 
efficient conduct of the war across the 
Channel. 

For the Britain that emerges from 
this war, indissolubly knit—for their 
common safety—with her Allies of 
Western and Eastern Europe, the 
Channel Tunnel is a supreme neces- 
sity. It must be made. And when it 
is finished and we can gather together 
more capital and energy we must 
supplement it with a more difficult 
enterprise—a Channel Tunnel con- 
necting either Wales or Southwest 
Scotland with Ireland. 

Unfortunately the projects for the 
Channel Tunnel formulated in the 
’seventies and ’eighties of the nine- 
teenth century and the opening years 
of the ‘nineteen hundreds” fell victims 
to the narrowness of the then military 
opinion, the lack of perspicaciousness 
of the War Office, and the laziness of 
thought and ignorance of geography 
so characteristic of our politicians. 
It is true that the Duke of Cambridge, 
when Commander-in-Chief, favored the 
project, and that Lord Lansdowne’s 
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Committee Report upset the foolish! 
arguments of old-fashioned field-mar- 
shals who still regarded France as the 
national foe. But Ministers were 
timid of committing themselves— 
they had not enough geography to be 
thrilled at the commercial and political 
advantages of the Tunnel. 

Yet from 1904 onwards it was in- 
creasingly clear that the Tunnel was a 
matter of necessity to both France 
and Britain. The agreement of that 
year disposed orobably forever of 
colonial rivalries between the two 
great countries of Western Europe. 
And the way in which that under- 
standing was received in Germany 
pointed out the possible common 
enemy and the need there was for 
Britain to stand by France if France 
was to be saved from further spolia- 
tion. Lamentable, indeed, was it, 
that the Tunnel was not then made in 
the years that followed the Kaiser’s 
ostentatious visit to Tangier and the 
Algeciras Conference. Had it been, 
either there would have arisen no war 
caused by an attack on Belgium or 
France; or that war might have been 
nipped in the bud by our prompt 
use of the Tunnel. 

After peace comes—and some sort 
of peace must soon result from this 
war of attrition—the electorate should 
see to it that this vital question is 
debated in a House of Commons com- 
posed of members sufficiently educated 
in geography to legislate for the 
British Empire, and no opposition 
based on ignorance must avail to post- 
pone once more the uniting of England 
with France by a railway under the 
narrow and shallow sea. 

It is not enough to be told vaguely 
and pompously that the Governments 
of France and Britain will see to it, all 
in good time, that the tunnel is made; 
and that probably they will make it as 
a joint enterprise of the two Govern- 
ments and at the expense of the tax- 
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payers of the two nations. We know 
—or we ought to know—what that 
would mean in the way of expense, 
delay, waste of time and money; and 
endless political jobbery. It ought 
not to be forgotten that certain great 
railway enterprises in East and West 
Africa undertaken by Whitehall and 
Downing Street cost the taxpayer far 
more than they should have done. A 
million was wasted here, three hundred 
thousand pounds elsewhere. 

The projects afforded many oppor- 
tunities to bureaucracy to “place’’ 
its incompetent nephews and cousins, 
sons, or brothers-in-law, most of 
whom had to be shed or politely dis- 
pensed with by the contractors or 
managers, their unnecessary engage- 
ment having led to much waste of 
time and numerous expensive mis- 
takes. Even if the enterprise is to be 
the joint property—as it must be—of 
the two Governments, it should be 
entrusted to a body of business men 
to construct, whose own interest it 
shall be that no needless cost shall be 
incurred. 

Once it is made, the gain in time and 
comfort will be enormous. Thousands 
of ‘‘foreigners’’ will flock to Britain who 
have hitherto been deterred by the 
hateful discomfort and weather ob- 
structions of the Channel passage; 

The London Chronicle. 
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millions of British will be additionally 
impelled to enlarge their minds and 
their commerce by travel abroad. 

Whilst the British climate is what 
it is—and it will be long before man 
ean sensibly control and improve it— 
there will be an ever-increasing desire 
to mitigate the miseries of an English 
or Scottish winter and spring by 
holidays—brief, but healing—in the 
warm lands of the Mediterranean; 
and to all such who may as permissibly 
spend their saved money in this way, 
as on doctors and nursing homes, on a 
London season, or on dispensable 
frivolities, it would be a great added 
comfort and hea!th-preserver to enter 
one’s railway compartment in London, 
in Paris, or at Rome or Nice, and not 
leave it till the destination, or the first 
long stage in the destination was 
reached. 

The Channel Tunnel means the 
most important link in the through 
railway communication between Eng- 
land and India, between London and 
the Cape of Good Hope, between 
England and China, London and 
Singapore. There wil! still be need 
for all the fleets of large and small 
ships to convey about the world the 
raw materials of our industries, and 
the heavier masses of our manu- 
factured goods. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


(The colossal expenditures of ithe war, and the pressing problems which confront 
the different Governments and the financiers and business interests of the different 
countries are of so profound national concern that Tun Livina AaeE proposes to 
print for the present, from week to week, a department specially devoted to their 
consideration.—Editor of Tur Livine AGE.) ° 


Tue Dominion’s Rattway IDEA. 

National ownership is reeommended 
in the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Rail- 
ways and Transportation in Canada. 
Management by a national and polit- 


ically independent board of trustees, 
with a representative of the railway 
workers themselves on the board, is, 
however, a fundamental part of the 
scheme recommended by the Com- 
missioners to consolidate 25,000 miles 
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of transcontinental and branch lines 
into a nationally-owned Dominion 
Railway Company. 

The situation in Canada is that the 
growth of mileage has far outstripped 
the growth of population. Canada 
has three transcontinental railway 
systems. There is sufficient traffic 
for two good systems—the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and another—but 
not enough for three. In round figures 
the Canadian railway mileage is 40,600 
miles, and the population of Canada 
is assumed to be something like 7,500,- 
000 at the present time. The railway 
mileage is roughly equal to that of the 
German Empire—with 67,000,000 in- 
habitants. Canada has nearly one- 
sixth of the railway mileage of the 
United States; it has less than one- 
fourteenth of the population. Canada 
has only 185 inhabitants to support 
each mile of railway; the United 
States has 400 inhabitants per mile 
of line. The status of the Canadian 
railways is further affected by the 
existence of a magnificent internal 
system of natural waterways, which 
compete with the railways for traffic 
during the season of navigation. 

The Commissioners find that ‘“‘the 
net return is so low as to prove that 
more railways have been built than 
can be justified on commercial grounds 
under present conditions.’’ The total 
amount of public capital involved in 
direct construction of Government 
lines, and cash aid, land grants and 
bond guarantees to private companies 
is $968,451,000—not counting the 
value of lands still unsold. Public aid 
to the principal companies, including 
subsidies; land grants, and bond 
guarantees amounts to over $680,- 
000,000. In the case of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific it amounts to nearly 
two-thirds of the total investment; 
in the case of the Canadian Northern 
to over three-quarters. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, with 
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a mileage of 12,900 miles, the first in 
the field, economically built and 
managed, is a highly profitable sys- 
tem. It is the strongest railway in 
Canada, and its ramifications are 
world-wide. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
system, with a mileage (excluding 
Branch Lines Co.) of 1,964 miles, 
has cost nearly $200,000,000. Its 
interest charges amount to over $8,- 
800,000 per annum. Its net income 
last year was $826,653. The Grand 
Trunk Company is liable to pay over 
$5,000,000 per annum of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific interest charges, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Railway 
Inquiry Commission; and in 1923, 
when the Canadian Government’s 
obligation to pay interest ceases, the 
private company would be liable for 
over $7,000,000 annually. 

It has been established also by the 
Commission that the operation of the 
Canadian Northern for the year ending 
June 30th, 1916, resulted in a deficit 
of over $5,000,000. The Commission 
finds that the total sum of money 
that could possibly have gone into 
the Canadian Northern system is 
$370,302,451; and of this possible 
total a sum no less than $298,253,263 
is shown to have been provided by 
public credit and subsidies. 

With the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific companies 
facing such heavy annual deficits, 
and the public credit so heavily 
involved, heroic measures are de- 
manded of the Government of Canada 
—and demanded without delay. The 
Railway Inquiry Commission is not 
in favor of direct Government owner- 
ship and management. The Com- 
missioners say: ‘“‘We do not consider 
that operation by a Minister directly 
responsible to Parliament would be 
in the public interest. It would not 


secure better service or lower rates.’’ 
The possibility of the Grand Trunk, 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
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Northern Companies being allowed 
to go into the hands of a receiver is 
also rejected. The Commission recom- 
mends that these three companies be 
transferred to a new body. Having 
come to the conclusion that direct 
ownership and operation by the Gov- 
ernment is to be avoided, and that 
ownership and operation by a com- 
mercial company is not possible, the 
Commission recommends that a new 
Public Authority, a Board of Trustees, 
be incorporated by Act of Parliament 
as the ‘‘Dominion Railway Company”; 
and that the Canadian Northern, 
Grand Trunk, and Grank Trunk 
Pacific be transferred to this body. 

Under the scheme worked out by 
the Commission the Government would 
assume responsibility to the Dominion 
Railway: Company for the interest 
on the existing securities of the trans- 
ferred companies. The Government- 
owned Intercolonial and National 
Transcontinental Railways, stretching 
from Halifax to Winnipeg, would 
also be transferred to the Dominion 
Railway Company. There would then 
be a nationally-owned railway system 
covering the whole of Canada—from 
Halifax on the Atlantic coast to Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert on the 
Pacific coast. The Dominion’s rail- 
way would be operated by the trustees 
as one united system, on a commercial 
basis, ‘‘under their own politically 
undisturbed management, on account 
of, and for the benefit of, the people of 
Canada.” 

Thereupon follows the clause relat- 
ing to the trustees: 


We recommend that there be five 
trustees, three railway members, one 
member selected on the ground of 
business and financial experience, and 
one as especially possessing the con- 
fidence of the railway employees; 
that the original trustees be named in 
the Act constituting the Board; and 
that their tenure of office be sub- 
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stantially the same as that of judges 
of the Supreme Court. ' 


It is further recommended that the 
original trustees retire after three, 
four, five, six, and seven years respec- 
tively, according to a _ prescribed 
scheme; and that they be eligible 
for reappointment; and that all ap- 
pointments subsequent to the original 
statutory appointments be by the 
Governor-General in Council on the 
nomination of the trustees themselves. 

The Commissioners lay stress on the 
importance of the Board being non- 
political, permanent, and_ self-per- 
petuating; and in this connection 
point to the experience of the Austral- 
ian State Railways. 

The Dominion’s Railway idea is 
big, and the Commissioners reflect 
courage and breadth of vision in their 
recommendations. The proposal to 
give the railway workers a direct 
share of control in the management is a 
practical expression of an idea which 
is coming to be much discussed in 
democratic countries. In Canada the 
Labor movement has practically no 
representation politically. On the 
assumption that economic power must 
precede political power, if the status of 
Labor is to be raised, the recom- 
mendation of the Railway Inquiry 
Commission might be regarded as a 


great step forward. 
The New Statesman. 


LaBorR IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


During the last two years the out- 
put and equipment of American ship- 
building yards have been multiplied 


by three; if the Shipping Board’s 
new program is to be carried out in 
time to have a decisive influence on 
the war there will need to be another 
multiplication by three. So great an 
expansion in industry involves grave 
labor difficulties, and we are glad to 
have particulars from that well-known 
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authority, Mr. Edward Porritt (the 
Glasgow Herald, October 2d), of the 
steps being taken by the Government 
departments to anticipate their diffi- 
culties before they become acute. 
On August 25th a joint agreement was 
signed by the representatives of all the 
labor unions concerned, -and by the 
Navy Departmc it, the Shipping 
Board, and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (an offshoot of the Ship- 
ping Board). The agreement pro- 
vides that all disputes which arise 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions 
in shipyards and shipbuilding plants 
shall be determined by a Committee 
of Three—one representing the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, one the 
public (nominated by Mr. Wilson), 
and the third Labor, nominated by 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, the all-powerful 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. Here we have a very small 
committee of arbitration, with full 
powers to settle disputes. arising out 
of all Government shipbuilding work 
except the purely Navy work. The 
Navy yards enjoy the distinction of 
never having had any strikes, so that 
they are quite capable of looking after 
their own labor. At the time when the 
agreement was signed disputes were 
delaying work in the shipyards, and 
it is confidently hoped, now that 
The Economist. 
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organized labor has been fully recog- 
nized and joined in the responsibility 
of the Committee of Three, that there 
will be fewer disputes ‘“‘in these times,”’ 
to use Mr. Porritt’s words, “of un- 
precedented pressure on American 
shipyards, and of almost bewildering 
activity in the organization of new 
shipbuilding companies, and the in- 
stallation of new shipbuilding plants.” 
The agreement is accepted by Mr. 
Gompers and his associates in the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
full and complete recognition of the 
labor unions, and of standard of wages 
and of conditions which are in accord 
with fair dealing. This war will be 
won in the shipyards of Great Britain 
and America. The United States has 
now a shipbuilding capacity of over 
1,500,000 gross tons a year—as com- 
pared with about 500,000 tons two 
years ago—but it will need to get 
rapidly up-to a rate of four million 
gross tons a year if the American 
Army is to have sufficient means of 
transport. The Americans can ‘do 
this if they realize to the full that the 
war is now one of shipbuilding against 
U-boats, and bend all their energies 
to the task. The Government’s agree- 
ment with Labor, if it be fairly worked 
on both sides, should be of the greatest 
help. 
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The Page Company adds ‘Our 
Little Frankish Cousin of Long Ago,”’ 
by Evaleen Stein, to its Little Cousins 
of Long Ago series; and ‘‘Our Little 
Roumanian Cousin,’’ by Clara Vos- 
strovsky Winlow to its Little Cousins 
series. Both are attractively illustrated, 
and, like their predecessors in the 
series, serve a useful purpose in bring- 
ing before young readers the conditions 
of child life in far off countries and 
times. 


The reader who is attracted by the 
title of Cosmo Hamilton’s “Scandal” 
will find what he is looking for. The 
heroine is the superlatively fascinating 
daughter of a New York millionaire, 
who disarms her parents’ criticism of 
her conduct in visiting at midnight, 
uncompanioned, the studio of a no- 
torious artist, by professing herself, 
on the spur of the moment, secretly 
married to the man of their choice, 
and calling on him, as “‘a good sport,” 
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to back her up. The plot is sustained at 
the same sordid and suggestive level 
for nearly four hundred pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Dedicated to Eden Phillpotts, at 
whose suggestion its author has turned 
aside from history for an experiment 
in fiction, ‘‘The Pope’s Favorite,” 
by Joseph McCabe, is a_ brilliant 
piece of work. It is a story of the 
Borgia period, with Alexander VI its 
leading figure, and its opening chap- 
ters describe his election. The plot 
follows the familiar ecclesiastical and 
political intrigues of the time, but the 
episodes added by imagination are 
artistically fitted in, and the historical 
and fictitious characters meet on more 
equal terms than is usually the case. 
That the story should be full of vivid 
color and startling incident was to 
have been expected, but there is a 
live human interest not often achieved 
in novels of this sort. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


A well-known French compilation 
by Jean Henri Fabre, “‘The Story 
Book of Science,’’ has been translated 
by Florence Constable Bicknell. The 
rendering into English is well done; 
but the aroma of the French remains, 
whether intentionally or not, and the 
talk of the Uncle, with his nieces and 
nephews, on Science remains the talk 
of a Parisian, not an American. The 
usual sugar-coat is bountifully ap- 
plied and the mass of information dis- 
guised, as usual, under the form of a 
story. Perhaps children are deceived 
by this sort of thing—perhaps not! 
At any rate, being French, the author 
does his trick with grace and clever- 
ness. The subjects flow out of the 
natural ongoing of country life; cows; 
sheep; poisonous insects, serpents, and 
plants; fleece, flax, hemp; so on through 
the list. The scientific information is 
accurate, and great care has been given 
to making it useful for the health and 
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habits of the young. The Century 
Co. 


Lovers of incorrigible optimism count 
“Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley” in the 
same class with ‘“Polyanna” and “Mrs. 
Wiggs,”’ and they will give a hearty 
welcome to the ‘further joyous record” 
in which Belle K. Maniates tells the 
experiences of ‘“Amarilly in Love.” 
The Jenkinses, large and small, are 
now established in a big, tumbledown 
house in the country, where “Ma” 
has developed “an acute case of tele- 
phonitis.”” Amarilly—her college days 
over—stays at home just long enough 
to be pronounced “folksey, jest the 
way she uster be,’’ and then strikes 
out for herself in the near-by city, 
where she first becomes typewriter 
to a playwright, and then writes a 
play of her own. The artist who paid 
for her education in the earlier volume, 
and a mysterious recluse who buys an 
abandoned farm just beyond ‘Ma’s” 
are rival lovers, and Amarilly’s decision 
is not reached till the last chapter. 
The episode in the show-window of 
the Belgrade Bazaar is uncommonly 
ingenious and readable. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Large business enterprises—mines, 
manufactures, railroads and the like 
—often figure in current fiction, repre- 
sented both by employers and em- 
ployees. But intimate studies of 
individuals halfway up the business 
ladder, such as Stacy Aumonier has 
made in the little volume of short 
stories called “The Friends,” are not 
common. Mapleson, manager of the 
brass-bed department at Taunton’s, 
the largest Furnishing Emporium in 
Bloomsbury; White, agent for a firm 
of wire-mattress manufacturers in the 
city; Bultishaw, manager of the lino- 
leum department at Cotterway’s, and 
Ticknett, in charge of the “soft goods” 
for the same firm; Thomas Pinwell, 


- salesman for Dollbone’s in trimmings, 
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gimp, embroidery, buttons, ete.—Mr. 
Aumonier writes of their rivalries, 
ambitions and anxieties, of their 
extravagances and excesses, of the 
swagger put on for business and the 
pitiful shabbiness at home, all with 
extraordinary sympathy, penetration 
and power of portraiture. Thoroughly 
modern in style, these melancholy sto- 
ries point their morals as plainly as any 
old time “‘tract.’? The Century Co. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘The Foes of 
Our Own Household’’ (George H. 
Doran Co.) is not, strictly speaking, 
a “‘war book,’”’ but it is a book well 
suited to war times, enforcing, as it 
does, with characteristic strength and 
pungency, the vital lessons of the 
present national and _ international 
crisis. The keynote is found in this 
Foreword: “The man who still asks 
‘why we are at war’ or apologizes in 
any way for Germany, should look to 
his own soul; he is neither a patriot 
nor a true American, nor a lover of 
mankind; and the foes of his own 
household are the folly and _ the 
cowardice and the cold selfishness of 
his own heart. We should hold Ger- 
many in horror for what she has done. 
But we should regard with contempt 
and loathing the Americans who 
directly or indirectly give her aid 
and comfort; whether they do so by 
downright attack on our own country, 
by upholding Germany, by assailing 
any of our allies, by trying to dis- 
courage our people from vigorous, 
resolute, unyielding prosecution of the 
war, or by crying on behalf of peace, 
peace, when there ought not to be 
peace.”’ It is in the spirit thus in- 
dicated, and with vehemence and 
clearness that Col. Roosevelt dis- 
cusses The Instant Need and the 
Ultimate Need; Must We Be Brayed 
in a Mortar before Our Folly Depart 
from Us?; The Children of the Cruci- 
ble; A Square Deal in Law Enforce- 
ment; Industrial Justice; Social Jus- 
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tice; Socialism versus Social Reform 
and kindred subjects. 

Under the title “Woodrow Wilson 
and the World’s Peace” (Mitchell 
Kennerley) George D. Herron, author 
of the striking and timely volume on 
“The Menace of Peace,” recently 
noticed in these pages, has grouped 
six papers upon subjects connected 
with the war and the entrance of the 
United States which he has previously 
published in various foreign reviews. 
The opening paper, which gives the 
book its title, was published in the 
New Age of London, as an interpreta- 
tion of President Wilson’s address to 
the Senate; the second in order, “The 
Man and the President’ was first 
published under the title of ‘President 
Woodrow Wilson’ in La Semaine 
Littéraire of Geneva, in December, 
1916; the third, ‘‘His Initial Effort’’ 
was published in the Journal de 
Geneve of December 31, 1916, under 
the title of “The Note of President 
Wilson’; the fourth, ‘‘The Pro-Ger- 
man Morality of the Pacifist’? was 
originally published in two parts, the 
first in Jl Giornale d’Italia of Rome, 
last March, and the second in the 
April number of La Revue Mensuelle, 
Geneva, in reply to pacifist perver-. 
sions of President’ Wilson’s unfor- 
tunate phrase “peace without victory’’; 
the fifth, ‘Pro-America’? was pub- 
lished in La Semaine Littéraire of Geneva, 
last May, upon the occasion of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address in declaration 
of war; and the sixth, “An Apologia” 
was published in La Tribune de Genéve 
of July 1, 1917, and in a previous 
number of J1 Giornale d’ Italia of Rome, 
as a defense against the attacks of the 
pacifists. They are all vigorous and 
trenchant expositions of American 
ideals and policy, and, grouped in the 
present volume, they will be the more 
interesting to American’ readers by 
reason of their previous publication in 
influential foreign reviews. 





